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NEWS OF 


HE battle for Stalingrad continues with unabated ferocity 
T among the débris of ruined houses and more substantial houses 
and factories which afford strong points for defence. The Russians 
have held their ground in most parts of the city, but the enemy made 
some progress in the north-west. They appear to have succeeded 
in bringing up more artillery, including perhaps some of the heavy 
siege guns used at Sebastopol ; but, on the other hand, to the ground 
artillery which they use so effectively the Russians are able to add the 
guns of gunboats on the Volga which can be quickly moved from 
point to point. The powerful Soviet counter-attack to the north- 
west which has reached the river Don and is dealt at the left flank 
of the salient caused by the advance on Stalingrad continues to make 
headway. If it is scarcely likely to cut the communications of the 
German spear-head it is nevertheless effective in that it can scarcely 
fail to draw off forces which would otherwise have been directed 
against Stalingrad. There is fighting on a severe scale in many 
sectors of the long front in the Rzhev area, at Voronezh and south- 
east of Leningrad, and of course also in the Caucasus region, where 
the Russians are more than holding their own except in the Terek 
valley, where they have had to yield some ground. With battles on 
such a scale involving so many areas of their long line it is not 
surprising that the Russians should call out for the opening of a 
second front in Europe. But till that demand can be satisfied it 
must never be forgotten that by circuitous routes we are main- 
taining an army in Egypt where at any moment a new battle may 
flare up, another army in India, others in Syria and Persia, and yet 
another still engaged in operations in Madagascar. The Australians 
and Americans, of course, are at grips with the Japanese in the 
Pacific. The battle on the oceans is ceaseless—there the front is 
everywhere, and the toll of lives and material is heavy indeed. It is 
a battle which counts for even more than the defence of ‘Stalingrad. 


General Wavell’s Survey 


General Wavell’s review of the war situation had that ring of 
sagacity and steadiness which one associates with his published 
words. His glance omitted none of the fronts, actual and prospec- 
tive ; though he spoke, of course, with most authority about the 
Eastern and the North African. Regarding the latter, he said that 
the results of the fighting there had been “the most disappointing 
of the war this year.” If that means that as compared with the loss 
of Malaya, Singapore and Java,*they were more contrary to what 
on a fair reckoning might have been reasonably looked for, the 
verdict will perhaps stand ; and it must be remembered that in some 
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measure North Africa absorbed—and did not reward—the forces 
that might have lessened defeat further east. General Wavell com- 
pared the present situation of Japan to that of a boa-constrictor, 
which has just swallowed a large goat and needs time to digest it. 
In these circumstances he doubted whether she would attack either 
Australia or India. His forecast has sent up the price of Indian 
securities on the Stock Exchange, and may have a wider influence 
on the course of Indian opinion ; for there can be no doubt that 
expectation of a Japanese conquest underlay the action of many 
Congress leaders, and not least that of Mr. Gandhi himself. Mean- 
while Japan’s recent withdrawals in China point to her concentrating 
for a new stroke somewhere else ; and if not against us, will it be 
against Russia? One would like to see simultaneous offensives 
against Burma and New Guinea, which would force her to hold 
her hand. A larger measure of American assistance in both these 
directions would appear desirable. 


Mr. Willkie in Russia 


The roving mission of Mr. Wendell Willkie in the East as an 
unofficial representative of America and a friend of this country 
has been helping to interpret the Western Allies to Russia and 
Russia to them, and is likely to serve a similar purpose in China, 
where he has now arrived. He has had long talks with Mr. Stalin 
and other Russian leaders, and has been at pains to discover all . 
that he can about the Russian armies and the Russian workers. He 
is convinced that the soldiers and the people have their hearts in 
the war and are desperately resolved to fight and work under how- 
ever terrible conditions until victory has been won. He is an out- 
spoken person, and tells us and his American fellow-countrymen 
that the pace of the war in the West ought to be forced as much 
as possible, and that a real second front in Europe ought to be 
opened at the earliest possible moment when the military advisers 
think it can be successful. The qualification is, of course, very 
important, and there is little doubt that he has emphasised its im- 
portance in Moscow. He asks for other things—an increase in 
military and other supplies and an ever-heavier bombing of Germany, 
both of which this country is able to promise, as is shown by the 
manner in which our latest and biggest convoy has been got through 
to the North in spite of terrific, incessant attacks from the air and 
the water, and by the increasing scale and frequency of our bomb- 
ing expeditions. If Mr. Willkie tells us so convincingly what 
Russians are doing behind the fighting lines, he has also, it is under- 
stood, told them what Great Britain is doing, in the Battle of the 
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Auantic and in the workshops. And now he is in China, once more 
an intermediary bearing information and messages of goodwill 
between the United Nations. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 

“The perfect politician,” says an American aphorism, “never 
opposes a new appropriation and never supports a new tax.” With 
elections pending in November for one-third of the Senate and 
the whole of the House of Representatives, the members of the 
United States Legislature have been behaving like a body of 
perfect politicians. President Roosevelt sees where that road must 
end—in inflation; and as supreme executive officer of the nation 
he is concerned to stop it. Hence the growing divergence between 
him and Congress, which has come to a head over the question of 
statutory farm prices. Ever since he took office Mr. Roosevelt had 
been known as the farmers’ friend, and no American statesman 
had treated them more generously. It is the more significant that 
he should now be resisting their claims to a raising of farm prices, 
which would, he says, constitute “an immediate threat to the 
whole price structure” of the United States. The issue is joined 
over a Government Bill, to which both Houses of Congress passed 
the farmers’ amendments. The Senate, however, have accepted an 
amended form of the Administration formula, and with this modifi- 
cation the Bill goes back to the House of Representatives. Unless 
a compromise is reached it will fall to the President to take the matter 
into his own hands. It seems to be generally expected that the 
Supreme Court would support him if he did—presumably in terms 
which would lay stress on the state of war, and not create a precedent 
for peace-time Presidents. 


No General Election 


The Bill for the further prolongation of Parliament which had 
its second reading on Wednesday reminds us that the present 
Parliament is becoming a Long Parliament, with no termination 
of its existence at present visible. There are some who would like 
the country to face the ordeal of a General Election, in spite of 
the fact that we are in the midst of a total war. Mr. Morrison 
gave. strong reasons why it should be avoided. It is certainly the 
case that the present House was elected on issues that are now 
almost forgotten and have no relevance to the problems of today. 
Again and again we hear comments on its staleness or on the un- 
reality of the debates, and the by-elections have assumed a character 
that they would not have assumed if the political parties were await- 
ing the clash of a General Election. Nevertheless, apart from the 
cogent considerations adduced by Mr. Morrison, it is difficult to 
see how a General Election could be held satisfactorily under 
present conditions. If it were fought on party lines, should we be 
treated to the extraordinary spectacle of members of the same 
Government going down to constituencies to make speeches against 
one another? If it were not fought on party lines, by what pro- 
cedure would candidates be nominated, and should we not tend to 
find the Government as a whole supporting one side against all 
the free lances or cranks on the other? Would it be fought on 
party issues which are in abeyance, or on the conduct of the war, 
so much of which depends, and must depend, on experts? If 
there were overwhelming evidence of a profound, far-reaching dis- 
content with the administration and with Parliament, which there 
is not, the remedy of a General Election might have to be sought. 
But it would be a desperate remedy. We must carry on with our 
Long Parliament. 


Absenteeism in Collieries 


So much guess-work has been indulged in regarding the causes of 
coal shortage, that it is a relief to be brought down to the hard 
ground of guaranteed statistics, as we are by the figures now made 
public by the Kent Coal Owners’ Association. There is no reason 
to suppose that the habits of its workers differ materially from 
those of other coal areas. The figures show that, taking coal-getters 
only, more than two-thirds of the time lost is due to purely 
voluntary absenteeism, the percentage lost through it being no less 
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than 16.5 of the whole workable time. They show further, that of 
all the coal-getters employed, 48.7 per cent. work full time, if not 
prevented by sickness or accident, and 51.3 do not ; the latter figure 
being made up of 30.1 per cent. who lose one shift a week, 13.4 
per cent. who lose two, and no less than 7.8 per cent. who lose 
three or more. The nature of this absenteeism is plainly indicated 
by the days of the week on which it occurs: Monday shows the 
largest figure (more than double Wednesday’s), with Saturday’s 
second and Friday’s third. Lastly, analysis by age-groups shows 
that the highest rate of absenteeism is for men under thirty, and 
the lowest for men over 40; it is the wantonness of youth, not the 
infirmity of age, that keeps most absentees away. The completeness 
of the whole picture leaves no room for doubt as to what is the 
immediate cause of coal-shortage. But how are you to deal with 
it? The worst offenders are young men, passing through a phase 
of high-spirited selfishness. Exactly the same phenomenon occurred 
in the last war; the higher wages rose in the pits, the more 
absenteeism rose with them. The remedy then applied was to 
bring back men from the Forces ; and that is still probably the best 
way (indeed, almost the only one) to solve the immediate shortage. 


Science and the War 


Mr. Lyttelton’s statement about the three scientific advisers re- 
cently appointed to his department was not criticised by any of 
the members who have been active in urging the claims of science 
to a higher place in the war machine; and they must be taken 
as on the whole satisfied with it. The plea so often and ably 
argued by Professor A. V. Hill was that science must be enabled 
to make its voice heard, not at the departmental levels only, but 
at the War Cabine: level. The three new scientific advisers will, 
it is true, be members of Mr. Lyttelton’s department; but the 
scope of their work will be at least as wide as the department's 
(which is now very wide), and their advice and recommendations 
—transmitted to Myr. Lyttelton through the Lord Privy Seal— 
will be brought by the former before the War Cabinet. The inter- 
vention of the Lord Privy Seal, under whose immediate supervision 
they will work, might seem odd to anyone unaware that the holder 
of that office is Sir Stafford Cripps ; who, as a very distinguished 
leader of the Patent Bar, has a wide professional familiarity with the 
problems of applying science to industry. Given that circumstance, 
the arrangement seems a happy one; and we look to Mr. Lyttelton, 
whose reputation grows, to work it in a practical and enterprising 
spirit. 


Suppression of Road Travel 


The suppression of the Green Line, to be followed or accom- 
panied by that of other long-distance passenger coaches, is an 
event affecting vast numbers of people. The motive presumably is 
military ; the coaches will be wanted for some purpose or other 
in connexion with a Second Front. Such a front, if it can be 
pushed any suitable distance inland, implies an enormous special 
demand for road vehicles; which can be more immediately met 
by confiscation than by construction. Nobody can quarrel with that 
in principle, if he realises, as most of us now do, the paramountcy 
of war needs in war time. A good deal may nevertheless be said 
against this particular piece of shutting-<down. When London 
suffered intensive air-raiding in 1940-41, those very coaches were 
worth their weight in gold. For whereas the railways could be 
knocked out, the road system could not be, and when one main line 
after another had to be closed for shorter or longer periods, it 
was long-distance road transport alone that maintained the volume 
of daily travelling, which is so essential to the life and productivity 
of the metropolis and its surrounding counties. If intensive bombing 
is resumed this winter—as it is only reasonable to assume likely— 
where shall we be? We were already much worse off for meeting 
it than before, since the private car has virtually disappeared. That 
on top of it the public road vehicle should be banished also, may 
well be criticised as short-sighted. This is a consideration over 
and above the immense inconvenience that will be caused to masses 
of busy people in ordinary times ; and we wish we cou'd feel sure 
that it had fully engaged the Government’s attention. 
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A CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


NUMBER of speeches made last Saturday show that leaders 

of opinion inside and out of the Government have already gone 
far in the definition of peace aims. Among these speakers were 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
at a Mass meeting at the Albert Hall, and Mr. Eden at Leamington. 
It is right that the formulation of our objectives in and after the 
war should move progressively and by orderly stages. There 
was a certain absurdity in the cry raised in the first months of 
hostilities for a precise definition of war aims, as if we had entered 
the war deliberately to gain certain ends instead of being forced 
into it by the aggression of another Power, which alone at that 
stage could reasonably have been asked for what purpose, and 
with what aims, she was fighting, since it was she who had plunged 
the world into war. At the start the only aim of the Allies could 
be to resist aggression, knowing, indeed, what they stood for, and 
what they were defending, but without a ready-made plan for 
bringing a new order out of Hitler’s chaos. That is something 
which should grow, and has grown, in proportion as the destruc- 
tion and collapse of the old world show not only what is wrong 
in Germany, but what radical changes are necessary also in our- 
selves to cope with the social forces released or revealed by the 
war. 

For we are conscious that everything has changed, obviously 
and catastrophically, on the continent of Europe, but also deeply 
in ourselves. “The old world is dead,” cried Mr. Eden, in his 
speech last Saturday, and added significantly: “it was dying 
even before it was broken in pieces by the hammers of Wotan 
and Thor.” The war has opened the eyes of a majority of the 
nation to what was moribund before, and in reconstructing for 
peace a country which has already been reconstructed for war, 
Mr. Eden recognises that “none of us can now escape from 
revolutionary changes even if we would.” There are some, of 
course, whose eyes will never be opened ; who will think that 
we can drift back to their “good old times,” and that all the 
“controls” can be suddenly swept aside as if by magic, and 
leave privilege entrenched—that we can safely return to what Mr. 
Eden calls “the economic anarchy of the old days.” But no— 
peace is something that must be won, worked for, paid for. We 
have to think of peace in terms of our own renewed social order, 
and of ourselves as part of a world whose well-being is linked up 
inextricably with our own. 


The Foreign Secretary gave the assurance that the work of 
preparation for the relief of the oppressed countries is going 
forward among the United Nations, and reminded his audience 
of the responsibilities that will rest upon this country as a world 
Power. He meant not only upon the Prime Minister and the 
Government, but on the nation. For leadership and inspiration 
we rightly look to those who are charged with the duty of ad- 
ministration, but Mr. Eden was certainly not seeking to shirk 
such responsibility when he said that leadership must come not 
only from above; and it was strictly in accordance with true 
democratic theory that he demands the united leadership of a 
nation ready to direct us to a goal that it understands and desires. 
In promoting such an understanding a special duty, according to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, rests upon the Church, by which he 
doubtless meant all the Christian churches. He considered that 
it has a high qualification for declaring what kind of structure of 
society is wholesome for man, and what is unwholesome ; and he 
spoke unhesitatingly in condemnation of the gross disparity in 
wealth, the lack of leisure among the working-classes, and the 
predominance of the profit motive. He went, indeed, a good deal 
further, and urged the need of certain specific reforms which are 


not wholly outside the sphere of controversy, and some critics 
have already been protesting that to take an opposite view is 
perfectly compatible with Christianity. He advocated, for 
example, the limitation of the power of private banks to issue 
new credit, and the creation of a central planning authority as 
recommended in the Uthwatt Report. This last proposal was 
supported by the Archbishop of York, who added that the nation 
would have to face a gigantic housing programme when the 
war ended. But even those who may think that it is no part 
of the Church as a Church to step into the arena and tell politi- 
cians what measures they should adopt should rejoice to find its 
leaders insisting that it cannot be unconcerned with the great 
social issues on which the well-being and happiness of the people 
depend. 

To what extent it is the duty of the Church to advocate and 
press for specific social reforms is a matter on which opinion 
is divided, but no one can quarrel with Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
clarification of the issue when he said that Christian principles 
must be made so to permeate public opinion that no Govern- 
ment could act against them, and that those principles must not 
be vague platitudes, but related to the social and economic prob- 
lems of the moment. If the hypothesis is accepted, if Christianity 
is to be Christianity, then those who profess it cannot rest in 
generalities, but must actively pursue the practical measures 
which spring out of them ; and Sir Stafford thought that it could 
not be content with less than the five desiderata named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—equality of opportunity, jobs for those who can 
work, security for those who need it, the ending of privilege for 
the few, and the preservation of civil liberties. At the back of 
all this lies the Christian doctrine of sacrifice, inspired by which 
the Church will not shrink from far-reaching social and economic 
changes even if it should fear that they would undermine the 
organisational ability of the Church itself. 

For the period of the war the doctrine of sacrifice is accepted 
by the vast majority of the nation in the name of patriotism. There 
are few rich men who feel it a grievance that they are heavily 
taxed for the purposes of war, or that their excess profits are 
removed ; there are few who try to shirk onerous military or civil 
duties, or do not condemn those who traffic in scarce commodities 
or seek to get more than their share of rationed goods. But there 
is no reason why patriotism should end with the war. If the 
social order we seek is to be one based on Christian principles, the 
doctrine of sacrifice will be needed no less in peace than in war, 
and will manifest itself in the same devotion to service and the 
same willingness to forgo privilege. Revolutionary change, as 
Mr. Eden said, is inevitable. But to say that does not necessarily 
mean that conflict and disorder are inevitable. They will only 
be so if those who are in a position of exceptional advantage 
obstinately exert their influence to oppose the reforms which are 
dictated by the needs and conscience of the community, and shut 
their eyes to the fact that the working classes, who have been 
exhorted and required to spare nothing in their effort for victory, 
declare the right to be remembered when victory has been won. 

The masses of the country unquestionably demand a social order 
which will do justice to themselves. The conscience of the 
community demands that ‘concerted planning and scientific direc- 
tion, using the best and not merely the traditional means, should 
be unfailingly at the service of the State in bringing the advan- 
tage of peace to all classes in the country. If those who have 
been regarded as the ruling class lend themselves generously and 
sincerely to such an effort there is no reason to expéct vindictive- 
ness among the workers. There is no urge to violence, no evi- 
dence of a jealous desire to deal harshly with those who have 
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been gently nurtured. Revolution in the bad sense is not 
now to be feared in this country, and need not be so 


long as the patriotism, expressing itself in the spirit of sacri- 
fice, which has been so manifest in the war continues to be 
manifested in the peace. The nation, under the direction of its 
Government, has to prove itself capable of a democratic recon- 
struction of its own social order, first, for the sake of its own 
citizens, and, secondly, for the sake of the lead that it will be 
expected to give to the rest of the world. Mr. Eden insists that 
an enduring settlement and a better world after the war cannot 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


[T would be interesting to know the real motives of those die- 

hards who object to compulsory fire-fighting for women. A 
variety of odd reasons are trotted out, none of which seems valid. It 
is dangerous, say the aldermen and others. But why not? Is there 
any reason why women should not be exposed to as much danger 
as men? ‘To think this is, surely, “thinking with the blood,” i. 
with feeling divorced from reason, Women are not soldiers because, 
generally speaking, they would not make nearly such good soldiers 
as men, being less physically and nervously tough. For the same 
reasons, they are not miners, navvies, firemen, hard labourers, or 
anything else that requires tremendous physical strength and 
stamina. Most of them would probably crock up and go sick after 
a few weeks’ hard campaigning. This does not apply to fire- 
watching, which, in fact, very many women are already doing, with 
no ill results. There is absolutely no reason, as Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son points out, why women should not face the same dangers from 
bombs and fire as men. Then, say the aldermen, there are moral 
dangers. These are unspecified ; but, whatever they may be, should 
not women face them with the same intrepidity as men? And are 
they, as a sex, more likely to be overthrown by them? History and 
experience do not so indicate. It is a pity that people will not cease 
from talking nonsense on important subjects. 


* * * * 


One such subject (even more important than fire-watching) is 
the existence or otherwise of a God. There are many reasons for 
supporting both theories, and each man must make up his mind 
as best he can. But a very odd reason for believing in God has 
lately been advanced by a distinguished philoscpher. He has been 
“convinced at last of the reality of human evil.” At last? With 
the whole of human history (that shocking record of cruelty, 
oppression and chicanery) before us, not to speak of daily life as 
revealed in newspapers, in the behaviour of others and of ourselves, 
is it really possible for even a philosopher not to have noticed evil 
all these years? What with tyrants roasting people alive in brazen 
bulls in order that the bull might bellow, what with all the torturers, 
oppressors, ravishers and cheats who have done their horrid stuff 
down the ages—if evil implies a God, then God must have been 
firmly established in what is called the dawn of history. No need 
to wait for the Nazis to convince us of it. 


+ * e * 


The meeting in the Albert Hall called by the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship was full of spirit. In a hall packed to capacity (and 
I forget how many halls-full turned away) the two Archbishops and 
Sir Stafford Cripps declared to an enthusiastic audience an adyanced 
social policy for the future. The high-spot was the admirable and 
moving speech of Sir Stafford Cripps. But Archbishop Temple, too, 
was excellent ; he seems of late to be recovering something of his 
earlier form, which seemed to many people to have become rather 
blurred during his years at York. There was no definite commit- 
ment of the Church to a specifically socialist policy (though enough 
socialist salt to irritate several anti-socialist M.P.s to protest in 
The Times); but the trend was socialist as against laissez-faire, and 
such a meeting could scarcely have been held even twenty years 
back. Certainly the social conscience of the Church is strengthening 
year by year; people may not go to church much (I gather the 
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be created unless they are based on understanding, confidence, 
and with the “ will to see realities and face them.” In the inter. 
national settlement it will be an incalculable advantage if we can 
face the world, as we do today, as a nation united in essentials, 
That will only be possible if willingness to make concessions 
and sacrifices continues, if the post-war social objectives accepted 
by all are such that the political parties need not feel themselves 
in violent antagonism to one another; if, in other words, we can 
face the world as a country that has made a success of democracy, 
and is capable of inspiring confidence in democracies elsewhere. 


numbers are in dispute), but they cannot now plausibly give the 
reason that the Church, as a whole, is socially callous or reactionary, 
Probably the usual reason is the inability of the ordinary man and 
woman today to believe in its religious teaching Something might 
be done to meet this difficulty if the deplorable hand of the State 
were shaken off so that the Church would be free to revise its own 
formularies. But who knows? One understands that the Roman 
Catholic churches are still full and their religious teaching is much 
more excessive than the Anglican, so perhaps many people can 
believe anything if they give their minds to it. In contrast 
to this Anglican meeting was a luncheon last Wednesday when 
distinguished Roman Catholics spoke of the future. Where the 
Anglicans suggested what line a repentant and socially conscious 
Christian Church should take, the Romans affirmed that its leader- 
ship would solve all. Is a repentant Christian Church an exclusively 
Anglican concept? 
* * * * 

One thing (among many) which I cannot at all believe is that 
the extremely noisy minute when Big Ben is striking 9 o'clock just 
before the News is a likely or suitable moment for meditation and 
prayer. Who thought of this first? And if they want us to meditate 
and pray just then, why make that noise? There was a speaker 
the other night trying to put this across us; but beyond some 
allusions to “Holy Writ” (painful phrase), he failed to make his 
point clear. I think his voice was against him, perhaps ; tco loud, 
too assured, it had a je ne sais quoi that suggested a Free Church 
mission meeting. 

. * * aa 

Talking of voices, there was a beautiful voice late one night 
reciting poetry over the air. One of a number of new voices, it was 
said, selected by audition. It read Ben Jonson’s Triumph of Chani 
very nicely indeed. But suddenly it spoilt all by giving that lovely 
lady a “fore-head.” Is this dreadful fore-head coming in? It i 
not a pronunciation admitted in any respectable dictionary, even 
an alternative. What would its addicts make of the little gir! with 
a little curl right in the middle of her forehead who when she was 
bad was hore-head? This growing tendency to pronounce English 
as spelt is revolting. Are we to have cox-swain, Wed-nes-day, extr- 
ordinary, lewtenant, and all the other phonetic emendations of out 
good old erratic English language which may suggest themselves to 
spelling-hypnotised minds? 

* * © * 

Speaking of pronunciation, the B.B.C. dramatic performance: 
in which Germans are the villains and some of our allies the heroes 
do not gain in realism by having the conversation of the German 
with each other rendered in English with a German accent. Th 
speeches of Russian characters are, on the other hand, translated 
into perfect English. This is, no doubt, to mark the difference 
between friend and foe: but it is not necessary, for you can always 
tell our allies by the nobility of their remarks and our foes by the 
caddishness of theirs, which gets over the great problem in miost 
radio drama, that of knowing who is speaking. “These pig-headed 
people, they will not own that they are beaten.” “You can kil 
our bodies, but you can never defeat our soils.” Ally or foe? I 
is a guess so safe as to be dull, quite apart from accent. 

CusIvs. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


> By STRATEGICUS 


lying account of the sinking of troop transports in the Atlantic 
focus the attention once more on the basis upon which ultimately 
rest all the allied hopes of victory. The security of our sea com- 
munications and the sufficiency of the transport to convey across 
them all that the Allies need must remain the foundation of allied 
strategy. It is now known that the convoy carried to Russia the 
largest total of munitions yet transported from the United Kingdom 
and the United States in a single voyage. It can be seen how grossly 
misleading were the German reports. Neither the first nor the 
revised version of the prolonged battle gave any approach to an 
accurate account. But the Germans have made it clear that what- 
ever they achieved was purchased at a great price. 

This heroic incident played its part in the continued struggle to 
maintain the Allied sea communications. It is, of course, the vital 
struggle ; and, as far as one can judge, the enemy is endeavouring 
as best he can to cut Russia off from the Allies on the north as he 
has already done to some extent on the south. The descriptions 
of the sinking of the troop transports were too picturesque to be 
true. The spectacle of submarines chasing in packs some of the 
fastest vessels must make one smile; but they do suggest that a 
certain tactics has been evolved for dealing with convoys. They 
are attacking the very methods which gave the Allies immunity in 
the last war and have assured what immunity we enjoy in this. This 
battle, then, is not over by any means, but it seems to be established 
that the buildings are exceeding the maximum present sinkings. 

It has been stated that the United States shipyards have placed 
in service a total of nearly 5,300,000 tons of shipping in the year 
which ended last Sunday. The Canadian shipyards have not been 
idle and there must have been a considerable volume of British 
shipping placed in service during the same period. No figures have 
been issued for the enemy sinkings, but a standard of comparison 
may be suggested by the sinkings in the worst period of the last 
war. During the year 1917 6,235,878 tons of shipping were sunk, 
whereas in the preceding year 2,327,326 tons were sunk and in 1918 
only 2,666,942. It is permissible, therefore, to conclude that the 
balance of sinkings over building is not very heavy ; and perhaps 
there was even a positive balance. It is at least known that there 
is now a positive balance ; and, as far as I can estimate the two 
factors, the balance has teen in our favour for a few months. The 


TT": concerted German attack on the convoy to Russia and the 


‘fact that the Japanese are now operating in the Atlantic appears to 


be contributory supporting evidence. 

If this state of things affords some reassurance, it must be recog- 
nised as at best merely a stepping stone to the only security we can 
ever know—the evolution of some effective means of dealing with 
the submarine. In the present state of our achievement this appears 
to be only possible through the provision of much greater numbers 
of vessels specially adapted to the particular problem. Within air 


range of shore the problem has been in great measure solved ; but - 


on the high seas, where aircraft cannot be provided for reconnaissance 
and attack, only specially adapted seacraft can promise security. 
Yet it has to be recognised that the problem is acute. Until an 
effective solution is found the vital communications of the Allies 
must always be precarious ; and every department of our activity 
depends upon them. General Wavell pointed out the other day 
that the defence of India had to wait while the situation in the 
Near East was made secure owing to the success of the enemy 
offensive against the allied sea communications. The continued 
existence of the Russian army may come to turn upon the volume 
of transport at our disposal ; and it is for this reason that the success 
of the recent convoy may be of such critical importance, 

But it is not only the continued existence of the Russian army 
as a fighting force that depends upon “the battle of the Atlantic.” 
The effective use of the Allied resources equally depends upon it. 
The air offensive which is now beginning to have a significant 
effect upon the enemy war potential cannot be maintained and 
developed unless the Allied production of aircraft can be brought 
into use over enemy territory. At the moment this is the main 


offensive action we are able to carry out. But it is obvious that 
sooner or later a ground attack must be opened against the 
Germans, and if it is to be launched under the most favourable 
conditions it seems certain that it cannot long be delayed. Its 
success will turn upon sea communications to a degree that is 
difficult to realise at present. Although we have raised and trained 
a great army, the numbers and material equipment must be swelled 
by reinforcement from the United States. 

Directly, however, we begin to consider the question of invading 
the Continent another fundamental factor meets us. There is a real 
irony in the suggestion made in sorne quarters that the defensive 
is beginning to dominate operations in the field. When the enemy 
is fighting over 900 miles from his point of departure, jt is a little 
difficult to take the suggestion with the seriousness it may seem to 
deserve. It would be much easier to maintain the opposite thesis— 
that the offensive is in the ascendant still. But it is impossible to 
study the war at all without realising the vast difference that exists 
between the various national units. If we attempt to discover the 
trend of the war, we must at least treat the subject as seriously as 
it deserves. War is an art making use of various scientific applica- 
tions, and this being so, it is obvious that the emphasis cannot be 
diverted from the artists to their utensils. 

When Clausewitz spoke of the general advantage of the defensive 
over the offensive he was taking these conceptions as largely static. In 
the same way when the Official History suggested that a local three 
to one superiority was required in the attack if the opponents were 
of the same training and morale, it was referring to a definite type 
of defensive. In no other way could any student of warfare venture 
to make any conclusions about the various forms of fighting, any 
more than could the physicist proceed if his terms were ever fluid 
and changing. The battle at Stalingrad has shown a defensive 
conducted under grave handicaps and continuing magnificently in 
spite of everything. But this heroic stand does not establish the 
efficiency of the defensive half as much as the astounding resistance 
of Schliisselburg, Rzhev, Ghatsk, Vyazma, Kharkov and even 
Taganrog ; and the resistance in these places has been carried out 
by the army which has advanced over 900 miles in fifteen months. 

It can hardly be questioned that the Russians were stronger 
numerically. They were probably about as strong materially. But 
they have retreated over vast tracts of territory which the enemy 
has occupied. It is clear, therefore, that before we suggest that 
the defensive is coming to its own, we should need to know which 
defensive. It has been made clear to the world that the Russians 
have fought a wonderful campaign against the most powerful army 
in the world. It is obvious that they have cheated the Germans 
of the one recompense they seek, time after time, and by skill and 
not by luck. General Dietmar has publicly admitted that they have 
upset the German command and army by repeatedly confronting 
them with the “tactically unexpected.” 

We do not know at the moment very much how the situation 
lies in Russia. Apparently our Ally has made progress at Leningrad 
and Rzhev; but whether it is more than small tactical advances , 
cannot be determined. The Schliisselburg wedge still exists, tenuous 
as it has always been. A correspondent has written of the “ mopping 
up” in Rzhev, and another has described an advance on the sector 
of the Lovat river, which is the nearest point to the main lateral 
communications of the German armies and Latvia. There is, 
however, a dearth of dependable fact. The campaign in Russia 
will probably turn upon narrow margins, and there is no evidence 
that will justify us in forming any hard-and-fast conclusion as to 
how the balance-sheet stands. At least, however, we know that the 
German time-table is all awry, that the enemy has suffered losses 
that may incapacitate him from any further great offensive this year, 
and that his human and material wastage must condition the war. 

But we have to recognise that the Germans, astonishing as they 
have been in the attack, have been astounding in defence ; and this 
has a vital bearing upon the problem of the second front. It is not 
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the defensive in general we shall encounter in an attempt to invade 
the Continent, not even the Russian defensive ; it 1s the German 
defensive. The Germans are first-rate engineers. They have an un- 
equalled capacity for labour and for making others work for them. 
When people speak so glibly of the second front they conveniently 
overlook these important facts. The conditions they indicate are 
not insuperable ; but it is the most criminal folly to underrate them. 
As General Wavell has pointed out they will be overcome when the 
time comes ; but it will be as well if we recognise in advance that 
they face us with a costly problem. 
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These fundamental problems challenge the characteristic quality 
of our race. If the Germans excel in organisation, we are supreme 
in improvisation ; not, of course, that there will be any lack of careful 
preparation for the invasion when the hour comes. But such actions 
as the seaborne raid on Tobruk and the laad raids on Benghazi, Barce 
and Gialo show how well we can mate supreme daring with improvi- 
sation and organisation. When the hour will strike we do not know, 
where the blow will be struck we are ignorant. We should scarcely 
think of it as imminent if we were not lavishing our warnings upon 
the inhabitants of France. 


HYMNS AND CHARLES WESLEY 


By CANON ADAM FOX 


OU would think hymn-singing had come to stay, if it were not 
of such a mushroom growth, as Church things go, that it 
might be feared it would wither away as quickly as it has sprung 
up. Less than two hundred years ago scarcely a hymn was to be 
heard in church. The position was much the same as with a 
school song now. Most big churches and cathedrals had one or 
two which were sung on particular occasions, according to tradition. 
Some had several, and the tunes became fairly widely diffused. But 
most Sundays it was an anthem or it was nothing. Changes are 
largely economic, and so was this one. The essential condition 
of hymn-singing as we know it is that it should be possible to 
produce cheaply printed copies of a fairly large collection of hymns. 
The Wesleys first did this, but the whole English-speaking world 
took up the practice, and now it is established. In Westminster 
Abbey, last Whitsunday, nineteen hymns were sung 
But the question is already worth asking whether the churches 
are making the best of hymns, and whether they will not, after 
a time, grow weary of them. Already there are some little signs 
that hymns are “ past their best.” For one thing, since they came 
in, we have become more self-conscious about singing, thanks, no 
doubt, to the howling success of the sol-fa system, and the revolu- 
tionary power of the gramophone. Fifty years ago, from what I 
remember, no one ever thought there was any difficulty about 
singing a hymn. Noise no doubt was necessary, but a beautiful 
noise was not. And incidentally there were no difficult tunes, or 
scarcely any. Secondly, it seems to me that there used to be a 
great many more universal favourites. About quite a number of 
hymns it was agreed that they were good ones. Nowadays people 
seem much more critical, and the great interest there has been in 
making improvements seems mainly to have increased our discon- 
tents. What with “the wrong tune” and “the original version,” 
and the “old-fashioned” sentiment and the new-fangled fancies, 
expectation which counts for so much in hymns is very seldom 
realised. They are in great danger of going out of fashion, and, 
if they do, something very pleasing and very useful may be lost. 
The fact is that the practice has grown up so quickly that the 


principles that govern it have never been considered. Unless they - 


can be laid down, we shall soon be all astray over what, if properly 
employed, is not only one of the most obvious means of attracting 
people to church, but one of the most effective methods of instructing 
them when they are there. 

The fine papers on Wesley and Watts which the late Mr. Bernard 
Manning’s executors have published are therefore timely.* No 
one who knows anything of their author will doubt their charm, 
but they are important as well as charming. For with a great 
deal of knowledge, and humour, and sound sense, he says most 
arrestingly what hymns are,for. And I have put together the 
following passages, since it seems to me that underlying them are 
the main principles of the art of writing hymns: 

(i) I think it improper to criticise hymns as if they were 
ordinary verse ; to say of any hymn it is “not poetry,” or it 
is “ poor poetry,” is to say nothing. ... A hymn may be 
poetry as it may be theology. It is not of necessity either. 

(ii) It is not a sufficient reason for scrapping a hymn that it 





* The Hymns’ of Wesley and Watts. By Bernard L. Manning. 


(Epworth Press. 5s. 6d.) 


is not written in the language which the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker, or the undergraduate, would use today; 
its object is to make these people speak and think differently. 

(iii) Wesley's obsession was with the greatest things. 

(iv) His (Wesley’s) strong accent always seems to fall in the 
right place, and most lines contain one thought and not more 
than one. 

(v) The selection of the hymns. . 
duty, to the minister. 

(vi) Reverence is due to hymns as to any sacred objects. 

Whatever he had to say about hymns, Manning illustrated from 
Wesley. And he is right to do so, for Charles Wesley is the 
greatest of English hymn-writers. A generation ago when all good 
boys who aspired to go to the university learnt to compose Latin 
verses, we used a manual with the pretty title Gradus ad Parnassum, 
It was a kind of Latin dictionary with synonyms for all the words 
and epithets for all the nouns. In addition, under each word it 
gave phrases from the poets in which that particular word occurred, 
which might be introduced for padding, or, as was supposed, to 
give “style” to our schoolboy efforts. If it should ever be desirable 
to compose an English Gradus, all the groundwork could, I am 
certain, be got out of Wesley’s hymns. He uses all the apposite 
epithets, he says all the stock things, and with so much grace that 
they can scarcely ever be improved upon. Of course, he would not 
have done this if he had not been an eighteenth century man, but 
neither would he have done it if he had not had a great sense of 
what is classical in Christianity. The God he speaks of is the God 
of the Nicene Creed, the experience he appeals to is the general 
experience of men who have embraced this God. His obsession is 
with the greatest things. 

We are in danger of diverging much too far from Wesley's 
standards. What that divergence is may be ascertained by taking 
any ordinary hymnal and seeing how far it accords with the prin- 
ciples I extracted above. The Hymns Ancient and Modern is the 
foundation work as far as the Anglican communion is concerned. 
Like Palgrave’s Golden Treasury in the department of lyric poetry, 
it has all the success of a first attempt. Unlike the Golden Treasury, 
it is in every sense of the word too artless. It is not obsessed with 
the greatest things, though that is not to say that it overlooks them. 
There is perhaps too little poetry in the collection, and certainly too 
little theology. Still it is practical. There are many good hymns, 
and (what is not quite the same) there are enough that people like. 
The minister can exercise his right of choice effectively 

The English Hymnal contains many of the same hymns ; in what 
is more strictly its own it is too high-brow and historical. One 
would not much wish people to speak or think as it rather often 
does ; they would be so churchy. But if the minister wished to 
make the hymns few but impressive he would find all he wants 
here. The Songs of Praise (which readers of Babylon Bruis’d will 
remember that Mr. Manning wished to “do out ” of all the places 
where he found it) fails badiy on the first principle. It is not much 


. goes, of right and of 


‘exaggeration to say that it works on the plan that every hymn must 


be poetry and must not be theology. It is just a delightful collection 
of religious verse. When I used to attend the university sermon 
regularly at Oxford and the sermon was above my head, which it 
often was, I found a sure refuge in the Songs of Praise which Mr. 
(now Bishop) Barry had introduced into St. Mary’s. But 
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alas! what the vicar gave with one hand he took away with the 
other. He removed the high pews, and I could now only read under 
the preacher’s eye, a show of disrespect which my good manners 
forbade. But by going early to sermon I got to know the book well, 
and it is, as I said, a charming book. But in how many hundreds 
of lines does the strong accent fall in the wrong place! What a 
lot of the hymns are obsessed with the Pantheism of the North 
American continent! It must be a very uneasy companion to the 
Book of Common Prayer. But it is a nice poetry book. 

But Songs of Praise apart, we really must.be careful. This hymn- 
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singing, this great and joyful instrument of religion, will rust and 
grow useless if we do not study to keep it serviceable. High-browism, 
musicalism, antiquarianism, ecclesiasticism, artiness and criticism on 
irrelevant principles are all damaging it. In the face of these dangers, 
Mr. Manning’s observations, though restricted to only a part of the 
field, are antiseptic, astringent and tonic. Would that he had lived 
to give us more of the same stuff. And I wish that he had discovered 
Robert Bridges’ hymns; he would have admired them so much. 
But I judge he had not, from his incidental reference to “ Bridges’ 
lines” where he means somebody else. 


THE NAVAL CHAPLAIN 


By I. SHIPTON 


T is not easy to trace the evolution of the naval chaplain in a 

carefully ordered sequence, since, like so many English institu- 
tions, he grew haphazard to meet the need of the moment. Chaplains, 
however, make their appearance fairly early on board ship, and by 
Edward I’s time there was at least a sprinkling of them. In those 
days there was no permanent fleet in commission as there is today, 
since the distinction between fighting ships and merchant ships was 
still not clear-cut, and for many years to come the position of the 
naval chaplain remained ancmalous. By Charles I’s reign he was 
receiving 14s. a month, and in 1626 the seamen were ordered to 
pay 4d. a month for his support, in addition to the 2d. a month 
they already paid for a surgeon. The parson, however, rarely got 
the 4d., which was perhaps not unnatural, since the wages of the 
seaman himself were only too often in arrears. It was at this period 
that a law was passed that all ships should carry a chaplain, though 
it was never strictly enforced, if only because the supply of chaplains 
was never very plentiful. The conditions of shipboard life then and 
for another two centuries was not such as to attract men. 

During pre-Reformation times, as well as during the Elizabethan 
transition period, the spiritual side was certainly not neglected 
according to the standards of the day. In The Book of War by 
Sea and Land, by Jehan Bytharne in 1543, thee are instructions 
that an evening hymn shall be sung to Our Lady, and that “at 
such hour of-the morning as shall please you, you will cause your 
chaplain to say a dry Mass, to the end that everyone may hear it 
and make their devotion.” A dry Mass, sometimes called a Messe 
navale, a celebration without either consecration or communion, 
was very common in the Middle Ages, especially at sea, where it was 
often not possible to have a true Mass because of the danger of 
spilling the chalice. 

In Elizabethan times we find careful instructions as to discipline 
on the various voyagés, and such instructions usually start with an 
order for daily prayer. The first article of that for the Voyage to 
Cadiz runs: “First, that you take a special care to serve God, by 
using of common prayer twice every day.” The instructions for the 
Company of Merchant Venturers order morning and evening prayer 
to be said daily, and “no blasphemy of God or detestable swearing 
be used in any ship.” Frobisher, attempting the north-west passage 
in 1576, ordered “Matins and Evensong according to the use of 
the Church of England every day,” while Hawkins’s orders to 
“Serve God daily (i.e., hold a daily service), love one another, 
preserve your victuals, beware of fire, and keep good companie ” 
have become famous. Modern naval regulations follow the same 
pattern, for the first paragraph of the Article of War. states that 
commanding officers “shall cause the public worship of Almighty 
God according to the liturgy of the Church of England established 
by law to be solemnly, orderly, and reverently performed in their 
respective ships.” 

After the Restoration the position of the chaplain slightly im- 
proved, thanks largely to Pepys, who in this, as in other matters, 
did so much for the Navy. Pepys deplored the lack of chaplains, 
and “the ill-choice generally made of those that are entertained, 
both for ignorance and debauchery, to the great dishonour of God 
and the Government.” To remedy this, he proposed that while 
captains might still exercise their individual choice in the matter, 
such choice must be approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London. The chaplain, moreover, in future was 


to be appointed by warrant from the Commissioners of Admiralty, 
and so he became a “warrant officer,” though he was still paid 
as a seaman. 

During the eighteenth century religious life in the Navy, as on 
Jand, sank to a very low ebb. Lord Barham, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty at the time of Trafalgar, stated that by the naval instruc- 
tions Divine Service was “to be performed morning and evening 
on board of every King’s ship according to the liturgy of the Church 
of England, and a sermon preached on Sundays unless bad weather 
or other extraordinary accidents prevent it.” Nevertheless, he said, 
during the sixteen years he spent in the Navy before reaching 
captain’s rank he never heard prayers nor Divine Service. Once 
he reached captain’s rank he endeavoured to improve matters. It is 
interesting to note that, though he insisted on the Sunday service 
and sermon, he dared not introduce daily prayers, as he “ should 
have only acquired the name of Methodist or enthusiast if I had 
attempted it.” In his opinion no ship above a twenty-gun one (the 
equivalent of a modern light cruiser or destroyer flotilla leader) 
should be without a chaplain, and on a flag-ship such men should 
be in priest’s orders for the purpose of administering the Sacrament, 
since at that time apparently (circa 1770) the chaplains were fre- 
quently no more than deacons. 

In addition to the fact that chaplains were not always priests, and 
only too often were by character unsuited for the work, there were 
also men who were borne on the ship’s books and drew pay while 
holding a Jiving on land. It says much for the venality of the 
period that even Nelson, with his keen sense of honour, could 
allow his brother to follow this practice. At that time Nelson’ was 
only a young captain, and later in life he undoubtedly would not 
have tolerated such a practice, even for the sake of a favourite 
brother. In justice to William Nelson, he did at least serve as 
chaplain for a time; while, in justice to Nelson himself, it must 
also be said that he did his best to dissuade William from embark- 
ing on the life of a sea-chaplain. 

The 1812 Regulations, which provided for the appointment of 
chaplains to all ships down to fifth-rate, in addition to improving 
and further defining the chaplain’s status, allowed him £20 bounty 
if he liked to act as schoolmaster, and the naval chaplain of today 
continues that tradition, since his official duties often include coach- 
ing in higher mathematics and kindred subjects. The care of the 
sick as well as the whole naturally form a special part of the 
chaplain’s duties, and he is instructed “to visit the sick. bay 
periodically, taking care that his visits are not so infrequent as to 
occasion alarm ”—an exhortation which brings to mind the remark 
of an eighteenth-century French captain, who stated that it was the 
custom for the chaplain to give absolution before battle, but that 
he would not permit a long discourse, as on one occasion it had 
led to the crew falling on their knees and weeping for their sins 
instead of fighting. 

It is interesting to note that that fine officer Kempenfelt, who went 
down in the ‘ Royal George,’ admired not oniy French tactics, but 
French religious discipline, if we may so term it. In advocating 
daily prayers, he wrote: “It would take up but a short time. The 
French and Spaniards in their ships have their matins and vespers 
every day. Our seamen people are more licentious than those of 
other nations. The reason is they have less religion.” *It is unfor- 
tunately true that the improvement in the use of daily prayers and 
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regular services during the nineteenth century was due as much to a 
desire to improve the discipline of the lower deck as to a desire for 
their spiritual welfare, and that the latter was only too often used 
as an instrument to inculcate the former, but that time is happily 
past. The modern Board of Admiralty have an increasingly under- 
standing and sympathetic attitude to the work of the Church 
afloat. 

One sign of it can be seen in the chaplain’s garb ; for, unlike his 
“opposite number” in the Army, the naval chaplain wears no 
uniform and holds no rank, although, since he messes aft, it is 
impossible for him to avoid to some extent the status of an Officer. 
His dress, by Admiralty Instructions, is to consist of clerical collar 
and stock, or collar and white tie, and he is to “be dressed in other 
respecis in such a manner as shall clearly indicate his profession.” 
For headgear, he has the choice of “a black clerical felt hat or 
college cap or a plain braided yachting cap.” A chaplain is appointed 
in the first instance for a period of four years, and his pay starts 
at 18s. 2d. a day, or approximately £320 a year. The Chaplain of 
the Fleet receives £1,538. The Navy List of 1939 gives the 
number of chaplains serving as 180. Another point of interest is 
that certain ships are licensed as “ parishes,” and so can publish 
banns, and that the preparation for the Sunday service is known in 
naval parlance as “to rig church.” Some of the larger ships have 
their own chapels, but naturally these will only accommodate a 
dozen or so men, and are used chiefly for private prayers and Holy 
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Communion and Evensong. Holy Communion, by Admiralty 
Instructions, is to be celebrated at least once a month on board 
ships which carry chaplains. There is generally a weekly celebra- 
tion and in some ships a daily one. 

When the order “hands rig church” is given, temporary seating 
accommodation is rigged up on the quarterdeck if fine or else the 
mess-deck, and the harmonium and lectern set up. In rough weather, 
of course, such a course is impossible and only a “ stand-up service ” 
is held. Henry Teonge, the lively seventeenth-century diarist and 
naval chaplain, often noted in his diary: “ No prayers today by reason 
of business,” presumably bad weather or chasing the enemy. The 
chapel on a modern battleship is often in great part the work of 


the crew itself. That in H.M.S. ‘Hood,’ for example, was dedicated” 


to Our Lady and St. Nicholas, and both the panelling in the 
sanctuary and the communion rails were made in the ship. That 
of H.M.S. ‘Nelson,’ also dedicated to St. Nicholas, was designed 
by an engineer-officer during her first commission, and all the work 
was executed on board, the crucifix and altar being made by an 
ordnance-artificer. The “Form of Prayer to be Used at Sea,” with 
its fine prayer ordered for daily use in the Navy, was added to the 
Prayer Book at the Restoration. It would probably be true to say 
that never in the history of the Service has the spiritual welfare 
of the lower deck been in such good hands as it is today, nor has 
there been such friendly co-operation between the Board of Admiralty 
and the Church of England. 


DOCTORS AND MIDWIVES 


By DAME JANET CAMPBELL 


VOLUME recently published* has raised in an unnecessarily 
A controversial form the relative qualifications of the average 
general practitioner and the average midwife to deal with cases of 
childbirth, The question is of the first importance and fully merits 
dispassionate discussion. 

Midwifery practice today is largely based on the work of midwives. 
Since the original Midwives Act of 1901, which gave official recog- 
nition to the midwife and laid down rules for her training and 
supervision, amending Acts have been passed which have lengthened 
the training from three months to two years and secured many 
ameliorations of an exacting service. The midwife is now usually a 
whole-time officer, working under a Local Authority, or district nurs- 
ing association, or ina hospital. She is paid a salary and given reason- 
able conditions of work. Midwives act as maternity nurses for 
doctors, and the dangerous untrained handywoman who so often 
posed as a “nurse” has been practically eliminated. A patient can 
obtain free medical advice at all pre-natal clinics, and the midwife is 
entitled to summon medical help, free, in emergency if the patient 
is unable to pay. New maternity homes and hospitals have gradually 
been set up in all parts of the country. A great impetus was given 
to this movement by the Local Government Act of 1929, which led to 
the transfer of many poor-law hospitals to municipal authorities ; 
the stigma of pauperism was thus removed, the standard of maternity 
care was speedily raised, and the new wards and departments in both 
public and voluntary hospitals have become increasingly popular 
with the mothers. 

The maternity services under Local Authorities have steadily grown 
in comprehensiveness and efficiency, and after years of endeavour 
ghe maternal mortality rate at last shows a substantial decline. But 
there are still gaps to fill and problems to solve. What further 
developments should take place is a matter which the Medical 
Planning Commission of the B.M.A. will no doubt consider as part 
of the scheme for a reorganised national health service. Some of the 
questions likely to arise may be touched upon here. 

In order to encourage natural childbirth it has- been suggested 
that the midwife should be the ordinary attendant in all normal 
cases. This has indeed much to commend it provided there has 
been sound medical pre-natal supervision and the same doctor can 
be called in if any hitch occurs. The good midwife is extremely 
careful and expert ; she works under precise rules and her responsi- 
bility has well-defined limitations ; she is patient, gentle and firm, 





* Mother Britain. (John Long. 6s. 


she knows how to comfort and soothe the mother and how to give 
her courage to help herself; she seldom comes in contact with 
ailments likely to be a source of danger through infection. Midwives 
are under a disadvantage in the matter of relief from pain ; they 
are trained to use a simple anaesthetic, but only when two are working 
together. Possibly further attention might be given to the use of 
drugs under supervision. 

The experienced doctor working with the trained nurse-midwife 
is the ideal combination in obstetrics. Some otherwise able practi- 
tioners, however, are not always expert in midwifery, partly from dis- 
inclination, partly from insufficient training and practice. The 
medical curriculum provides instruction in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery, and a qualified doctor is entitled to practise any or all 
of these. Midwifery is only one of many medical subjects, the 
curriculum is overcrowded, and although a period of six months 
is usually allotted to obstetrics, gynaecology and pediatrics, the 
student in fact usually gets a good deal less practical midwifery than 
the pupil midwife. He often does no postgraduate work (facilities for 
this have so far been very limited) and may not take many maternity 
patients subsequently. Therefore he may have had insufficient 
real training in the handling of a normal case, and still less in the 
management of a complicated case taken over from a midwife. 
Midwifery is an uncertain business, and the greater the experience 
of ordinary cases the less likely is the attendant to be defeated 
by some unexpected happening. - 

Various ways out of this difficulty have been considered. One, 
which js impracticable, is that no doctor except a specialist should be 
permitted to do midwifery. Another, that only doctors with suitable 
post-graduate experience should be on the list of those to be 
summoned by a midwife in need of help. Under a reorganised 
medical service postgraduate study will probably be an essential 
part of a doctor’s training; it seems also possible that groups of 
doctors attached to a Health Centre will undertake the domiciliary 
medical practice in the district served by the centre. These doctors 
will be given opportunities of specialising in various subjects, and 
it might well be made a requirement that any one taking part in a 
public midwifery service must have an adequate knowledge of 
obstetrics. Doctors at the centre would have ready access to con- 
sultant advice and hospital accommodation. 

A further criticism of the present organisation is that the doctor 
at the ante-natal centre is often a wholetime official who does no 
clinical work. It would obviously be more satisfactory if the doctor 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


at the Health Centre who will be responsible for the confinement 
also looked after the ante- and post-natal period and saw the case 
through, with the midwife, from beginning to end. 

At present the maternity scheme does not include any gynaeco- 
logical treatment that may be needed to repair minor injuries caused 
during the confinement. Provision for this should be made and post- 
natal supervision should continue until the woman is really well. 
The midwife, as well as the doctor, should follow up the case 
until everything necessary has been done, and not cease attendance 
automatically at the end of, say, a fortnight. 

It is not always realised how much care and gentleness are needed 
not only to get the infant born without damage, but to pilot it 
through the perilous early days and weeks of life The death-rate 
during the first month of life is still much too high, and more pro- 
fessional wisdom is needed .to ensure the survival of many frail 
but physically healthy babies. The pediatrician, rather than the 
obstetrician, has the care of the child, but even in hospital he may 
see little of it during those first weeks unless anything is demon- 
strably wrong. The family doctor has to act in both capacities, and 
the management of the baby is often left to the nurse, especially 
the vital question of feeding. Far too many babies are bottle-fed, 
although natural feeding is the best, the safest, the cheapest, and 
the easiest of all methods once initial difficulties have been overcome. 
Experts tell us that practically every healthy mother can feed her 
baby if she is properly instructed and has the will to do it. 

Then there is the whole question of social assistance for maternity. 
There is an old ruling, not enforced, that no woman should retyrn 
to work within a month of childbirth; there is a cash maternity 
benefit, payable to the mother, which is most useful byt doesn’t 
go very far; there are various ancillary benefits obtainable through 
the maternity service. Compulsory absence from work, with pay, 
before and after childbirth, has been suggested ; more nurseries for 
the child of the working mother ; better attention to nutrition, and a 
more adequate distribution of milk and protective foodstuffs. What- 
ever extended provision is made, it should apply equally to all women, 
and not only to those who come within the scope of National Health 
Insurance. 

All this touches the man in the street very closely. Good health 
among mothers and children is more necessary than ever to the 
family as well as to the country. No one will be likely to grudge 
the additional cost of the full development of maternity services. 


** SHIBBOLETH ” 


By ERIC BAUME 


HE Australian sergeant leaned against the bar at the Al Manir, 

near the Cecil, and looked out through fly-spotted glass at 
Alexandria’s outer harbour. He squinted at a signal coming up 
on the halyards of a Vichy battle-cruiser, yawned in the middle 
of the operation and leaned more heavily. A fat Greek woman 
walking with a tall naval petty officer intrigued him for a moment. 
Three little boys came up with begging whines, and he shifted 
them with his foot without hurting them as he would have done 
toa dog at Marree. He yawned again. The afternoon sun was hot. 
The air was sticky, grease-filled, seemingly, after its rush across 
the Iraqi desert from Habbaniyeh having lost the dry keenness of 
its warmth once it zephyred down from Haifa. Outside someone 
began a noisy argument about the Koran. Was it possible, asked 
an old coffee-drinker, for a non-orthodox Moslem to say the blessing 
“Bismillah ” when drinking forbidden alcohol with a non-believer? 
The resultant argument would have done credit to a musical broad- 
cast in Arabic. The sergeant grinned again. Then he turned to 
Vassilios, the Athenian bar-keeper. 

“Another beer,” he said. “Cripes, it’s been hot ever since 
Tuesday’s air-raid.” Vassilios, who liked the sergeant, was con- 
cerned. “Too hot,” he answered; “but those air-raids are too 
hot. My cousin Lepidos was telling me about those nights at 
Crete. You got it worse in 1941, eh? ” 

The Australian sergeant leaned more comfortably, crossing his 
legs, letting the bar support his lanky. body at the diaphragm, pivot- 
ing his body on his right elbow, holding his beaker with his left. 
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“Yairs,” he said, “ Crete was a hot place when they dropped the 
500-pounders, but your blokes were okay-doke ; that’s why we give 
’em a hand here whenever they give us a ‘ hoy.’” 

Vassilios smiled. Even Prince Philip of Greece, himself a serving 
officer in the Royal Navy, had watched Australian soldiers in Egypt, 
running to aid Greeks caught in-some Quarter fight. There was a 
friendship which would not blow cold, and nisiy a big steak would 
be eaten at Greek restaurants in Australia at some reunion of far- 
off days to come. 

He waved away two piastres for the beer. “ After all, sergeant,” 
he said, “you are my cobber.” The sergeant nodded smilelessly. 
There was a warmth of gratitude in his swallow. 

Outside a naval patrol passed, clumpily. One of the Koran 
polemists lost his temper, threw down his coffee-cup, left. A beggar 
with a stinking leg was urged oa with curses by Kobu, the black 
doorman from Djibai on the Persian Gulf. In slow eddies the 
smell of the Alexandria waterfront assailed the sergeant’s nose. It 
drifted out when he had lit a cigarette. Cripes, he thought, how 
much bloody longer before Libya or home or both or bloody none? 
He ordered another beer and paid for it, as well as for one which 
Vassilios drank. Three sirens from a destroyer broke his boredom 
for a second. Five Sunderlands roared down to anchorage. Up 
towards Rosetta ack-ack guns coughed for a few minutes. But 
there was no alert. 

“ Quiet, sergeant, isn’t it? ” 
A captain of Royal Engineers had come in quietly enough. 
said the sergeant. If the poms wanted to talk, o.k. 

“Been here long? ” asked the captain, ordering two beers. 

“Couple ’er days,” said the sergeant. “Long enough.” 

“Waiting to go up, eh?” the captain smiled, and raised his 
beer. “All the best.” 

They drank. “I heard you chaps were coming down from Syria. 
Good show. Your infantry’s some of the best we’ve got. I thought 
I recognised your battalion.” 

The sergeant studied his beer. 


The sergeant pivoted on his elbow. 
*Ta, 


“Those are divisional patches. 


Yairs, I reckon we had enough rest up in Palestine.” He leaned 
further against the bar. The captain was most friendly. “I wonder 
whether my friend, Lt.-Col. Jenkyns, is with you? He had the 


35th battalion when last I heard of him, Fine chap. Weren’t they 
Eighth Brigade? ” 

“Yairs,” said the sergeant. 

The captain thought for a moment. “By jove,” he said, “I’ve 
read a lot about your country—especially the chaps from out-back. 
Or was Jenkyns with you up in Palestine? Or was he 4sth 
battalion? Hard to remember, isn’t it? ” 

“Yairs,” said the sergeant. 

The captain snapped his fingers. “I know, 45th battalion had 
those new anti-tank rifles from Sydney. Now I remember. Are 
they with your brigade now? They'll give Jerry a bit of hurry-up.” 

“Yairs,” said the sergeant, leaning further across the bar. 

The captain bought another beer. “I’ve read plenty about your 
out-back,” he said. “I’ve seen pictures of it so often. Herrgott 
Springs, for example, in northern South Australia, and that song 
of Pat Dunlop about Yarrawonga.” 

“Yairs,” said the sergeant. Then, winking at Vassilios, he 
smacked the captain on the chin, dropped him and held him while 
Vassilios ran for rope and tied the captain’s hands and feet. 


“What beats me, sergeant,” said Major Hendren, Chief of Security 
Police, “is how you suspected him. Instinct, eh, you old 
bushman? ” 

The sergeant grinned. “ Yairs,” he said, “you see, I come from 
Marree. Before the last war it was called Herrgott Springs. That 
bloke wasn’t old enough for the last war, so he must of read about 
it all in Germany, and, cripes, when a bloke calls Yarrawonga, 
* Yarravonga’ there’s something crook about him.” 

The major poured the beer, now. 

“ Another won’t hurt, sergeant? In fact, it might do good with 
that mention you’re going to get in despatches.” 

“Yairs,” said the sergeant, “ yairs.” 
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(HE Brains Trust the other day were asked what were the 
principles of oratory and who’ was the greatest living orator? 
Had they defined oratory merely as the capacity to arouse effective 
emotions among the masses, then assuredly they would have 
accorded the palm to Hitler. But since they included truthfulness 
among the main virtues of the orator, they decided that, on the whole, 
Winston Churchill was the best speaker of his age. In the course 
of the discussion, Professor Gilbert Murray mentioned Cicero’s De 
Oratore, and I have since re-read that dialogue in order to remind 
mvself of what Cicero had actually said. The scene of the disputa- 
tion is laid in the villa-garden of Lucius Crassus at Tusculum, and 
the members of this Roman Brains Trust (which included Julius 
Caesar in the unexpected guise of the witty man) lie upon cushions 
in the shade of an enormous plane tree. The assembled politicians 
did not, except incidentally, mention sincerity as among the faculties 
essential to the successful orator. They narrowed down their argu- 
ment to five main essentials, namely: (1) Natural gifts, (2) experience, 
(3) understanding of human nature, (4) self-confidence, and (5) style. 
Under natural gifts, they attached special importance to the gift of 
memory, and indeed it would have been impossible for any Roman 
senator to speak from typewritten notes. By “experience” they 
meant not merely long practice in public speaking, not merely “ the 
trained skill of highly educated men,” but also a deep knowledge of 
foreign and domestic affairs. Understanding of human nature seemed 
to them essential, since a good speaker must be a man of the world 
(“ perurbanus ”), must possess sufficient psychological insight to 
capture the favour of his audience, and must have a special sympathy 
with national character. All those who feel shy of public speaking 
will be interested by their remarks upon self-confidence. It was, 
they felt, not sufficient merely to master one’s nervousness (and they 
admitted that their knees knocked together when they rose in the 
Senate), it was also essential to possess “os,” meaning thereby 
“bounce” or “cheek.” And among the obvious components of 
style they classed diction, gesture, intonation, method, lucidity, charm, 

variety and tact. 

* * * * 


Last week, Messrs. Cassell published a second volume of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s War Speeches under the title of The Un- 
relenting Struggle. I have amused myself by examining his oratory 
in the light of Cicero’s five points. Under the heading of “ natural 
gifts” the Prime Minister would not obtain full marks. He is not a 
born orator ; he has a poor rhetorical memory and is forced to rely 
much on notes; his eminence as a speaker is due rather to his 
immense capacity for taking pains. From the test of “ experience” 
he emerges triumphantly, since there are few men alive today who 
possess his immense knowledge of public affairs or who are so 
deeply imbued with veneration for “the sp!endours of our political 
and moral inheritance.” Under the test of understanding of human 
nature and of the national character he would obtain quite good 
marks. His self-confidence is often hampered by modesty and by 
extreme sensitiveness ; but nobody could regard him as deficient in 
“os.” His diction, which to him is an asset of charm, might prove 
a liability to any less loved man. He is capable of great lucidity, 
and his powers of exposition and narrative are of a high order. His 
gestures, although few, are ungainly ; his charm is all his own. Un- 
doubtedly he possesses variety, wit and humour. He does not always 
possess tact, and there are times when his passionate sincerity gets 
the better of his sense of occasion. I should conclude, therefore, that 
if Winston Churchill were to be examined as an orator under the 
five Ciceronian tests, he would receive some sixty marks out of a 
hundred. None the less, I certainly regard him as the greatest orator 
now alive. How am I to account for the missing forty marks? 


7 * * * 


The Ciceronian formula, in that it omits sincerity, is not enough. 
Winston Churchill possesses powers of personality, some of which 
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would have been regarded by Cicero as lacking in gravity, others 
of which transcend the limits of Cicero’s rather mean philosophy 
of life. The fact is that Churchill puts into his speeches the very 
things which Cicero left out. In estimating oratory of such immense 
temporary significance, one should seek to assess it regardless of its 
immediate historical import and unmoved by the surge of gratitude 
associated with “the breathless days of June.” Viewed objectively, 
I should suppose that what gives to Churchill’s speeches so high a 
place in the history of rhetoric is a peculiar combination of humanity 
and elevation. Under “humanity” I should include not only his 
rare gift of sentiment and pity, but the special attributes of his charm 
and style. The charm, the incommunicable charm, of Churchill’s 
oratory is composed of elements more subtle and more varied than 
those of which the Romans dreamed. He is modest; he is un- 
pretentious ; he is not in the least conceited ; he is at once proud 
and humble. “I am only the servant,” he said in June, 1941, “of 
the Crown and Parliament ; I am always at the disposal of the House 
of Commons, in which I have lived my life.” Formidable but kind, 
truculent but generous, pugnacious but amused, he gives to his 
themes and his allusions a variety which serves to illumine the 
concentration and intensity of his will. The flashes of his humour, 
the zest with which he savours them himself, play like summer 
lightning among the towering cloud-masses of his sternness. He 
creates surprise not so much by sudden outbursts of the unusual or 
dramatic, as by the unexpected usage of expected terms. He main- 
tains expectancy by the very zest of his delivery, by the impression 
he conveys of being passionately interested himself. He achieves 
an accord of feeling, partly by his pervading courtesy and humanity, 
and more specifically by his use of the Anglo-Saxon, and his abuse 
of the foreign, word. And he conveys in his every ungainly gesture, 
in the stamping of his feet, in the jerk and jump of his impatient 
knees a sense of energy and gusto, of which Cicero, with his sfudied 
Roscian mode, would have deeply disapproved. 
* * * . 


Such tricks of manner or delivery delight the emotions ; yet after 
all it is the elevation of his will and character that Churchill’s oratory 
moves the minds of man. There 1s the note of defiance which echoes 
in “Let it roar and let it rage. We shall come through.” There 
is the call to courage in “We shall not fail or falter ; we shal] not 
weaken or tire. Neither the sudden shock of battle nor the long- 
drawn trials of vigilance and exertion will wear us down.” There is 
the manliness of “To defeat there is only one answer. The only 
answer to defeat is victory.” There is the strong pulse of pride 
which pounds along through all our defeats and rejoices that we are 
still the masters of our destiny. And behind it all there is a simple 
sense of moral principles: 

“ History with its flickering lamp stumbles along the trail of the 
past, trying to reconstruct its scenes, to revive its echoes, and kindle 
with pale gleams the passions of former days. What is the worth 
of all this? The only guide to a man is his conscience: the only 
shield to his memory 1s the rectitude and sincerity of his actions. It 
is very imprudent to walk through life without this shield, because 
we are so often mocked by the failure of our hopes and the up- 
setting of our calculations ; but with this shield, however the fates 
may play, we march always in the ranks of honour.” 

7 * * x@ 

I have heard many of the greatest orators of my age. I have 
listened to the screams of Hitler and the deep reverberations of 
Briand’s lovely voice. I have admired the art of Painlevé, the lucidity 
of Stafford Cripps, the purity of Asquith’s mind, the “os” of 
Aneurin Bevan, the brilliance of Venizelos, the austerity of Woodrow 
Wilson. From these I have derived many emotional or intellectual 
effects. But only for a moment have they mad: me feel different; 
after listening to Churchill I feel different, and far better, for quite 
a tuume. Assuredly under the aegis of such simplicity and grandeur, 
inspired by such “sublime resolve,” we shall be able, as we have 
been enabled, “to save and guide the world.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


** The Merchant of Venice.’’ At the Westminster.——‘*A Man With 
Red Hair.’’ At the Ambassadors. 

LIKE most productions of the Merchant of Venice, Mr. Robert 
Atkins’s venture suffers in its first act from the foreboding that we 
shall inevitably have to endure the casket scenes; how could 
Shakespeare have allowed himself to commit to paper those boring, 
pompous, patronising speeches which surely, even in his time, 
had fiot even the merit of keeping an audience in suspense, since 
everyone has known for thousands of years that you always choose 
the least attractive of three objects when put to a test of this sort? 
Mr. Atkins, while at least sparing us Arragon, gives us Morocco 
in full, and very bravely does Clement Hamelin acquit himself in 
this difficult task. Then, once Bassanio has done his bit and won 
his bride, the play gets going again, with no fear of further inter- 
ruption ; though for many perhaps the trial scene will never be so 
memorable as the dialogue between Lorenzo and Jessica at the 
beginning of the last act—surely the most exquisitely tender and 
delicate love-scene in all writing. Here it is played with charm, 
and without affectation, by Michael Bentine and Helen Cherry. 

As for Shylock, Robert Atkins gives us a curiously subdued per- 
formance which is for the most part very effective. In the trial 
scene, however, a more vigorous and violent expression of sheer 
hate is surely needed ; as it is, one almost feels that Mr. Atkins’s 
sympathy for the “I am a Jew” aspect of Shylock has outrun 
his conception of the usurer sharpening his knife before the seat 
of justice. 

As if to counterbalance this somewhat gentle Shylock, Adele 
Dixon gives us a robust and full-voiced Portia, always mistress 
of the stage and of herself ; it is a pity, however, that in the trial 
scene she should elect to appear in a costume perilously similar 
to ‘that of a principal boy. John Wynyard is a sincere and well- 
spoken Bassanio ; Peter Bennett a vigorous Gratiano ; and Michael 
Martini Harvey squeezes the part of Launcelot Gobbo completely 
dry ; he must learn not to over-act. 

A Man With Red Hair can be best summed up by a remark over- 
heard during the performance. “Fancy that,” said someone, when 
the monster-sadist hinted at unbelievable refinements of torture, and 
marched one of his victims off into the library. (How nice if a 
play, or even a novel, were to contain a library which people 
used simply and solely for a nice quiet read.) The cast works 
incredibly hard. Gillian Lind throws a brilliant fit of hysterics ; 
Lionel Gadsden makes an all-too-brief appearance as a drink- 
sodden doctor; and Mischa de la Motte, who has practically no 
lines, and has to stand around most of the time, succeeds in being 
more terrifying and sinister than anyone else—even including the 
Man with Red Hair himself. In this part Francis L. Sullivan 
acts with great skill, and sports a masterly make-up beneath his not 
quite so masterly magenta toque; but he somehow misses the 
essential beastliness of the character—so that the veneer of culture 
and intelligence js never properly swamped by that homicidal lunacy 
which alone can account for Mr. Crispin’s somewhat unusual 
attitude to his relations and friends. BAsIL WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“In Which We Serve.’”’ At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion. 


We have grown accustomed to thinking of Mr. Noel Coward in 
terms of the shrewdly discreet sentimentalities of Bitter Sweet and 
Cavalcade ; alternatively his name conjures up the clipped and 
sophisticated understatements of Private Lives and Design for 
Living, and the fashionable neuroticisms of their day. Always he 
has been quick to sense the mood of the nation, and to deduce 
therefrom its entertainment needs, with results that equally reflected 
his craftsmanship and his sense of business. With the release of 
In Which We Serve, it would appear that Coward has again caught 
up with a mood and a need. Or is it rather that life has, in the 
transatlantic sense, “caught up” with Mr. Coward? There are 
many moments in this film when Coward the scenario-writer, 
Coward the director, and Coward the principal player, seems to 
find himself confronted in all his manifestations by material which 
leaves no room for cynicism, sophistication, or sentimentality. There 
remains nothing he can use save his brilliant craftsmanship (trans- 
lated with genius into the new medium of the screen), and a power 
of profoundly sympathetic observation which we may be forgiven 
for never having previously remarked in his work. The old under- 
Statement is there, but now so developed that the power of the 
word unsaid, and the gesture unmade, was sufficient deeply to 
affect a tough naval pre-view audience. Mr. Coward has so succeeded 
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in this film that the audience come to share the perspective of 
all the personal backgrounds. For example, we can watch Bernard 
Miles, who plays a petty officer, and wonder as he hangs exhausted 
in the water whether he’ is thinking about the day his wife and 
mother-in-law were both killed by a bomb in Plymouth, or whether, 
going further back, he is fitfully remembering the Christmas party 
at which he proposed, in the proudest language he could muster, 
the toast of the ‘Torrin.’ By the ingenuity of its transitions, moving 
from present to past in a moment of delirium, or through a lingering 
phrase, the film combines into a rounded whole the home-lives of 
members of the ‘ Torrin’s’ crew with the war-story of the ship. A 
patrol action in home waters, the evacuation from Dunkirk, the 
final action off Crete, all are depicted with’ a realism which has 
never been equalled in any studio reconstruction of war. There 
is No extravagant heroism, no glossing-over of weakness, no rhetorical 
hatred of the enemy ; the whole is informed with a native humour 
and a sense of professional competence which will tell the people 
of the world more about the British Navy than they ever knew 
before. Yet the qualities of the naval sequences are more than 
matched by the scenes of home life. Here at last on the screen in 
a war-film are working-class men and women with integrity, wisdom 
and humanity, who form an authentic counterpart to the domestic 
background of Captain “D” (Noel Coward), and his wife (Celia 
Johnson), who contribute a revealingly accurate picture of the naval 
officer’s cloistered world. There can be no doubt that In Which 
We Serve is the best film yet made about the war in any country. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 


ART 


C.E.M.A, Exhibition. (National Gallery..——Victorian, and Earlier, 
Paintings. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


A Group of paintings and drawings bought for C.E.M.A. by means 
of a Pilgrim Trust grant to form a travelling exhibition, are at the 
moment on show at the National Gallery. Not more than twenty 
pounds has been spent on any picture, and works by official war 
artists have not been included; so there has been no attempt 
to make the collection representative of the whole of contemporary 
British painting. Owing to the price limit, there is nothing very 
large or imposing ; but the artists have come up to scratch very 
well, and the committee has been wise enough—and lucky enough— 
to buy particularly good works by several of the artists, and repre- 
sentative works (at the least) by all of them. Edward Le Bas’s 
Girl With Violin is surely as gocd a picture as he has painted. 
Ivon Hitchens’ Flowers adds much grace to the inner room, and 
bears closer inspection in triumph. Rocks, by Ceri Richards, is a 
good work in a rhetorical manner, less in the mesh of Picasso and 
Ernst than anything in his recent show, and the better for it. 
Lawrence Gowing’s fulia Strachey shows Euston Road portraiture 
in its best light. There are some excellent water-colours and draw- 
ings ; especially by Edward Burra, Katharine Church, John Maxwell 
and Kenneth Wood. When it travels this show will provide 
plenty of enjoyment, if rather too little argument. 

To their credit, the authorities at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have arranged an exhibtion (Room 74) of Nineteenth Century 
British Paintings that belong to the museum, but have not been 
seen for many years—a few of them have never been seen before. 
They are difficult enough to see now with their brown Victorian 
aura, their too-thick varnish, and their over swagger frames. But 
they repay trouble. “ Believe it or not, as you may. there has not 
been so low a level of thought reached by any race, since they 
grew to be males and females out of star-fish, or chickweed, or 
whatever else they have been made from, by natural selection— 
according to modern science.” (Ruskin, of the British. in 1871.) In 
spite of that, on the downward path, British painting still flickered 
into flame here and there. Mulready’s Landscape With Cottages 
is pretty enough, and Etty’s three Nudes remarkable enough. The 
Hermit, by De Wint, is a surprising, if unpleasing, experiment in 
picturesque drama. Wilkie is seen overworking his gift for colour 
and design in The Refusal, C. R. Leslie and Alexander Farner 
making better uses of lesser gifts in costume pieces. H. Howard, 
R.A., in Pygmalion, is shown putting the stock-in-trade of Blake, 
Fuseli, Barry and Romney to base uses. Only the dimmer Pre- 
Raphaelites are represented. There are pictures by Frith, Collins 
and Witherington of sore interest. If the View at Hampstead, by 
Corbould (1757-1831) is, with its bigness, a fair sample, he deserves 
a better reputation than he has. There are charming works by 
E. W. Cooke and Clarkson Stanfield, and important works (for him) 
by Thomas Barker, of Bath. All these pictures were worth bring- 
ing up from the vaults—even the worst of them. Joun Piper. 
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LETTERS TO 


“LET DONS DELIGHT” 


Sir,—It may seem belated to write at this moment about a book of 
1939, however remarkable; yet in many ways Mgr. R. A. Knox’s 
spiritual drama is even more topical now than when it came from the 
press. For it repeatedly raises a question which, though obscured for 
the moment by more pressing events, must emerge directly or indirectly 
as soon as Reconstruction begins. What is the social value of Religious 
Unity, and what is the price which Nature always exacts for it? 

With remarkable dramatic power Mgr. Knox shows us 350 years of 
table-talk in one and the same Oxford Common-Room, Seven scenes, 
at intervals of 50 years, carry us from 1588 to 1938. The moral of it 
all (he tells us himself) is, plus c’est la méme chose, plus ¢a change. 
The picture is one of widespread spiritual defeatism, relieved by one 
sympathetic type of Fellow whose conscience drives him away from the 
fleshpots of Egypt in search of a Guide whom he may follow with 
certainty, at whatever personal cost. 

This yearning has often been felt by the most generous spirits ; but 
let us try to see it in true historical perspective, at this time when, more 
certainly than usual, ignorance will be punished as inevitably as sin. 
Or, let us say, when ignorance often is sin disguised as simplicity. The 
implication of Mgr. Knox’s work is that, since the Renaissance and 
Reformation, European thought has moved like a squirrel in a cage, all 
for lack of a Universal Guide. This conviction, right or wrong, must 
obviously colour deeply all our efforts for Reconstruction. Let us there- 
fore test it by his own method, leaping from fifty to fifty years, and 
comparing this Europe of ours, wilfully set upon finding its own way 
for four centuries past, with the Eurédpe of “Lead Thou Me On” in 
the train of one single Guide to the haven of Unity and Peace. 

The date of 1238 is eminently favourab'e. Rome is then as near 
to Universal Guidance as anything we are likely to get on this 
imperfect planet. Between St. Bernard’s pupil Eugenius III and 
Innocent IV there has been a succession of Popes which it would 
be difficult to outmatch within any other period of 100 years. The 
Friars are still young and fresh; the Universities are in their early 
fervour of enthusiasm. Oxford has the guidance and favour of 
Grosseteste, unsurpassed among English Bishops for piety, intellect, and 
courage. Its “ colleges”—the Franciscan and Dominican Friaries—are 
at their zenith. Religious revolt in the richest and busiest parts of 
Europe—Languedoc, Rhineland, North Italy—has been quenched in 
blood ; and the Inquisition has just been founded to stereotype all this 
compulsory conformity. The table-talk of Oxford teachers ought now 
to be at its brightest and happiest. 

Yet this academic ebullience of philosophy and theology rests greatly 
upon assumptions not only unverified, but protected against thorough 
examination by the dungeon and the stake. The parish clergy are often 
too ignorant to construe even the Latin of their own Mass-book. 
Grosseteste will cry aloud in 1245, at the Ecumenical Council of Lyon, 
that whereas Catholicism is only a “remnant” in the world, as against 
pagans and schismatie Greeks, even of this remnant “almost the whole 
hath been incorporated with the Devil and separated from Christ by 
the seven mortal sins.” Meanwhile, the struggles between Papacy and 
Empire are devastating Italy and Germany with miserable civil wars. 
Innocent IV seeks refuge in France, but St.“ Louis refuses him ; so also 
does the orthodox King of Aragon. Our Henry III, though the sugges- 
tion of a papal visit appeals both to his piety and to his vanity, is 
emphatically dissuaded by his counsellors, who fear the usuries, simonies, 
and greed of the Papal Court. A few months later, the Pope’s tax- 
collector finds that his life is aot safe in an England exasperated by his 
rapacity. Even the King’s piety and courtesy break down here, and he 
sends the Nuncio briefly to hell: Diabolus te ad inferos inducat et 
perducat. 

Pass on to 1288, Fourteen years ago, Gregory X presided at the 
Second Ecumenical Council of Lyon. He there drew a most despairing 
picture of Western Christendom, and laid this ruin at the door of his 
own hierarchy—quod Praelati facerent ruere totum mundum. In that same 
year died St. Bonaventura, bowed down with grief for the rapid decay of 
his own Franciscan Order. His fellow-Franciscan Roger Bacon, imprisoned 
not for any real heresy but for having outstripped the contemporary 
Oxford standard of thought, had appealed to Clement IV. He pleaded 
that the much-admired philosophy of his time reposed upon a Bible 
misunderstood and an Aristotle misunderstood, with a lamentable 
ignorance of Greek and a total neglect of the mathematical and physical 
sciences. He accounted for this inferiority of University thought, in 
comparison with ancient Greece and Rome, by the flagrant immoralities 
of teachers and students in his own day. It does not appear that the 
Universal Guide paid any attention to these criticisms, either on the 
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intellectual or on the moral side. 
ravaged Europe with civil wars. 

Space fails me to render the next 150 years in the same detail. 
But let us pass on to 1488. Im that year Henry VII appealed to 
Rome for help against widespread monastic decay in England, A little 
earlier, in his first Parliament, he had been compelled to legislate against 
the scandal of priestly and monastic impunity for sin. St. John Fisher, 
preaching before him at Cambridge, had spoken despairingly of Univer- 
sity health and studies, and still worse of Christendom in general: 
“And we take heed to call to mind how many vices reign nowadays 
in Christ’s Church, as well in the clergy as in the common people, . . . 
perchance we shall think that Almighty God slumbereth not only, but 
also that He hath slept soundly a great season.” The Pope’s bull to 
Henry contained a significant clause which was ngw becoming “common 
form”: the Secular Arm is to be employed against ecclesiastical] 
recalcitrants. France and Germany are finding similar State intervention 
more and more necessary, In Spain Cardinal Ximenes, by frank use 
of royal force, is more successful for clerical reform than any Pope has 
been. Bishop Fox, who will presently found Corpus Christi College at 
Oxford, confesses the comparative failure of his long and strenuous efforts 
to cleanse his two dioceses. 

In 1538 the Universal Guide, after many years of intricate political 
shifts, speaks to England with unmistakable clearness. Paul III declares 


The Pope-Emperor struggle still 


‘war upon Henty VIII, and formally decrees the penalty of slavery 


against all Englishmen caught fighting for their State. For Henry has 
learnt the Continental lesson, and applied State force to monasteries as 
selfishly, though not so cruelly, as Philip IV of France had done long 
since with the connivance of the Pope. Meanwhile, the flower of Oxford 
and Cambridge Common-Rooms had accepted, under protest, the King’s 
ecclesiastical supremacy; among the 66 who voted it in the Upper 
House of Convocation, 42 were Abbots or Priors. In this very year 
1538, Oxford and Cambridge sent congratulatory letters to the King 
for freeing England from the “ feigned and false religion which had crept 
in through the impostures of Roman Pontiffs.” Among the “clergy and 
common people” there was as much time-service as Mgr. Knox paints 
among his post-Reformation Oxford Dons ; and Henry, with comparative 
ease, substituted the prosaic rule of King and Parliament for the poetic 
ideal of One Universal Guidance. The German for Guide, it must be 
remembered is Fuhrer, and the Italian is Duce. Nor can we here fall 
back upon any academic distinction between Religion and Politics. Even 
if all earlier history had not. made it plain enough, the modern Ethiopian 
business has proved incontestably the mighty force which politicians can 
find in the application or distortion of religious motives. 

As Mgr. Knox implies, the root of division in critical times lies in 
men’s different attitudes towards change. The two opposite views cannot 
be better expressed than they have been in a memorable discussion 
between Bossuet, Hammer of Protestantism, and the _philosopher- 
mathematician Leibniz. Bossuet, in his final letter, pleaded “In con- 
clusion, permit me to beg you once more to consider seriously, before 
God, whether, under the supposition that the Church can err and change 
her decrees on matters of faith, you have any adequate means of pre- 
venting her from becoming eternally variable.” Leibniz replied: “We 
are glad, my Lord Bishop, to belong to this Church that is always 
moving and eternally variable.” Bossuet’s nephew, the first editor of 
this correspondence, suppressed this letter of Leibniz in order to make 
it appear that the Bishop had had the last word.—Yours, &c., 

University of Toronto. G.-G. CouLTon. 


RUSSIA’S WESTERN NEIGHBOURS 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Russia and Her Western Neighbours, by Professor 
Keeton and Dr. Schlesinger, a distinguished emigré from Nazi Germany, 
having stated that the authors favour a Polish-Russian frontier similar 
to that arranged by Hitler in 1939, remarks that this suggested frontier 
is “entirely unexceptionable.” This seems a dangerous pronouncement. 
I think your reviewer must have been basing his opinion on passages 
in the book which state: “The fact remains that the Soviet has en- 
couraged the cultural development in these areas instead of repressing it 
as the Poles did, and that Soviet rule has greatly improved the lot of the 
peasants. . . . There can be little doubt that the White Russian and 
Ukrainian areas of the former Polish State will unmistakably express 
their desire that incorporation in the U.S.S.R. should be permanent.” 
The first statement is surely contrary to much of the evidence available 
from the peasants in these areas, while the second statement is extremely 
debatable. It was among the peasants themselves that resistance to Soviet 
collective economy in these areas was strongest. It is a possibility that 
these peasants, while admiring the Russian soldiers and wishing all 
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prosperity to the Russian State, may prefer to live under a Polish rather 
than a Soviet system, 

Throughout the book the authors in their treatment of Polish policy 
in these areas are not only biased, which is permissible, but occasionally 
appear to misrepresent facts. The question of schools is a good example. 
The authors write: “By 1920 the number of Ukrainian schools in the 
whole of the western Ukraine had risen to 3,602, but, under Polish rule, 
they were reduced to 1,074 in 1925, and the situation became even worse 
with the passage of time.” They ignore the fact that the enormous 
majority of schools opened in this district by the Polish Government 
were bi-lingual and compulsorily taught both Ukrainian and Polish. 
There were well over 5,000 bi-lingual primary schools in 1939, apart 
from schools teaching in the Ukrainian language alone. Such methods 
of propaganda against an Ally are liable to mislead readers. They appear 
to have misled ‘your reviewer—himself another distinguished German 
scholar.—Yours, &c., SPENCER CURTIS BROWN. 

22 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. r. 


COMPULSION FOR YOUTH 


$irn,—Mr. John Gloag must not allow his just admiration for the Boy Scout 
and Girl Guide movement to blind him to the fact that, so far as numbers 
are concerned, these and other voluntary organisations have failed. This 
is not a matter of opinion, for several surveys have been made, in places 
as far apart as London, Manchester and Aberdeen, and the evidence is 
clear that the voluntary organisations attract only a minority of boys and 
girls between 12 and 17 and hardly anyone over that age. 

It is true that the voluntary organisations could make themselves more 
attractive in many desirable ways. For example, normal young men and 
women over I7 are interested in each other and need mixed social 
activities ; apart from sports, most of them are not interested in the one- 
sex club, which appeals, at this stage, only to those whose emotional 
development is retarded. Nevertheless, it is highly doubtful whether the 
existing organisations will ever touch more than the fringe of the problem 
unless the State backs them up and introduces some form of compulsion. 

The frequent statement that compulsion means Hitlerism is surely 
unwarranted. What is wrong with the Hitlerjugend is not that it is 
compulsory, but that it teaches German youth pernicious rubbish and 
trains them to be thugs. Whether a compulsory youth movement in this 
country would be good or bad would depend entirely on what it did 
with those who were compelled to join it. After all, education is com- 
pulsory in Great Britain as well as in Germany, but this does not mean 
that our schools are turning out little Nazis.—Yours faithfully, 

Rex KNIGHT. 

The Dept. of Psychology, The University, Aberdeen. 


$ir,—I trust you will maintain your vigorous opposition to the Conserva- 
tive Party’s Compulsory Youth Scheme. For a party which is the first 
to protest against State control, to oppose compulsory fuel rationing, &c., 
such a proposal comes ill. In fact, it is only explicable in terms of trying 
to control youth because it fears it. For what grounds are there for 
deeming such compulsion necessary? Our youth is not a body of delin- 
quent degenerates. Having had the privffege of looking after some of 
the Dunkirk wounded, I can testify at first hand that they are as fine 
a generation as ever. 

What youth requires are opportunities for work, the abolition of un- 
employment and malnutrition, adequate educational and _ recreational 
facilities ; given these, it will look after itself (and us again) without any 
more compulsion than it has required to date. For compulsion also 
implies the inclusion of many talented individuals who have much to 
give individually, but have no taste or ability for the types of activities 
envisaged, so succinctly described as designed to make us into militant 
apes. 

Finally, we are assured that we have survived the dangers of this war 
in a way no other nation would have, and are likely to outlast the Axis 
because of the inherent strength of being individuals and not mere 
numbers in a crowd. If this is correct—as I believe it is—why should 
we so eagerly wish to imitate not only what we dislike about Fascism, 
but what we consider its weak point? However, if the assumption is 
correct, then mercifully if we do imitate it we shall perish in due course 
too—and deservedly.—Yours, &c., W. LinpDEsAy NEUSTATTER. 


Sir,—I share with you and, I hope, may others, your undisguised horror 
of the last Conservative report on education, but I disagree with your 
prophecy that nothing further is likely to be heard of it. It seems 
probable that many people in the Conservative party, and possibly also 
in the Socialist party, would thoroughly agree with the principles under- 
lying it. Compulsion and coercion of youth into the service of “the 
State” with embryonic State worship form alike the basis of this report 
and the basis of the Fascist and Nazi doctrines. It is astounding that 
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while the nation is in the throes of its present struggle, a responsible 
party with a large majority in Parliament should have the face to publish 
such a document. 

It is effusions like these which show how sadly this country needs a 
revival of the Liberal party, with its ideals of liberty. It is true that 
the nation is and always will be undivided in its resolution to fight and 
destroy any foreign tyrant who dares to raise his head. But unfortunately 
there seem to be not a few who, while they would lay down their lives 
against the alien, are perfectly prepared to submit to a tyranny ot Anglo- 
Saxon blood and speech 

Is it not an elementary truth that the basic function of government is 
to provide the conditions for the natural and full development of the 
souls, minds and bodies of its subjects? Is it not equally elementary that 
the primary condition of such development is the liberty of the indi- 
vidual? In times of national danger it is necessary temporarily to restrict 
or remove that liberty so that the nation may survive; but it should 
be the aim of government to work for the liberation of the people as soon 
as the danger has been destroyed. 

It is unfortunate that truth is so often obscured for the majority by 
political slogans, which are never more than half truths, and which often 
acquire a completely false meaning. ‘“ Freedom from want” sounds not 
only harmless but laudable; everyone should be free from the fear of 
want. But such a slogan in the mouths of politicians soon comes to 
mean “freedom from responsibility,’ which is identical with slavery. 
Freedom with responsibility is sense, for the two are inseparable. No one 
can take responsibility without freedom, and none can attain freedom 
without accepting responsibility. The whole trend of modern legislation 
has been to relieve the individual of responsibility, and thus to bring 
him nearer to slavery. The report on education is merely one more step 
in the same direction. It is designed to relieve the parent of some more of 
his responsibilities. 

In conclusion I had better state that I am no reactionary advocate of 
low wages, servile workers and wealthy self-important employers, nor 
yet of mass unemployment and doles. I am convinced that it is only 
by giving back to the individual his responsibilities and his freedom that 
we can build a self-respecting and intelligent nation.—Yours faithfully, 

D. G. PUMFRETT. 

Heathfield, Heathside Road, Woking. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


S1rR,—Will you permit me to point out that what I wrote last week about 
the deliberate nature of the recent outbreaks of violence in India has since 
been confirmed by Sir Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member of the 
Government of India? Addressing the Legislative Assembly, Sir Regi- 
nald pointed out that the attacks on railways and communications were 
carefully planned so as to start simultaneously in widely separated dis- 
tricts. The damage was the work of saboteurs with considerable tech- 
nical knowledge and required special instruments, such as wire-cutters to 
cut telegraph and telephone wire, and spanners to remove fishplates 
from railway lines. The attacks were concentrated on areas of strategic 
importance, and were aimed ‘at interrupting communications essential 
for the defence of the country in the event of hostile attack, and paralyse 
the transport industry. Looting and other ordinary characteristics of 
spontaneous disturbances were conspicuously absent. All available in- 
formation points to the fact that the Government of India, by arresting 
the Congress leaders, nipped in the bud a dangerous revolution, If 
Congress did not plan this outbreak, who did?—Yours faithfully, 
H. G. RAWLINSON, 


B.B.C. REFRESHMENT 


Str,—In your issue of September 18th, Mr. Picton makes a very 
sweeping statement—“ it is obvious that the trend of modern and con- 
temporary art (and especially music) flouts and debases every known and 
established principle of truth and beauty ”—which I feel can hardly be 
accepted as it stands. I heartily agree with his later remarks about the 
“decadent Dagoes,” “tapioca orchestras,” and “adenoidal crooners ” 
(the adjectives are particularly happy), but fortunately this is not the 
beginning and end of modern art or even music. It would indeed be a 
sorry age if it were. 

I am thankful to say that I did not hear the recital of “ Brazilian 
Music” which Mr. Picton so vividly describes, but I gather that it was 
one of the B.B.C.’s worst moments. But it must be said that we 
“high brow” musicians are apt to forget that we are very much in the 
minority, and that the larger part of the B.B.C.’s audience apparently 
does like a good noise, and prefers the “ Music while they work” type 
of noise; and so I suppose we cannot altogether blame the B.B.C. for 
attempting to please the majority, though I must honestly own that I 
quite fail to see why they should advertise some of their programmes as 
though they were high class concerts, 
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Mr. Picton also mentions that he was brought up under Parry, Stan- 
ford and Parratt, and that he feels that these musicians were right in 
their ideas of harmony, orchestration, &c. But, again, one cannot really 
say that he is quite fair in comparing the high class music of their day 
with the rubbish of today; there was also rubbish in their time, and 
there is most certainly good music being written now. Even Beethoven 
was not really appreciated and approved of in the academical world until 
many years after his death, and so one should not condemn all modern 
music in this way just because it is modern.—Yours, &c., 
BARBARA K, LANE. 


The Old House, Bierton, Aylesbury. 


SiR,—Your correspondent’s strictures upon the B.B.C.’s policy of giving 
repeated half-hours of Tommy Handley at the expense of better things 
are quite justified. 

Mr. John Maddison’s comments (30/1/42) are good; but they miss 
the point. Such broad humour of Tommy Handley’s type of entertain- 
ment is all right in its place; but its place is not in several repetitions 
in an Empire programme which is broadcast world-wide and heard by 
many millions, most of whom criticise the English for disseminating 
such meaningless vulgarity and estimate Britain’s prestige accordingly. 


However, your correspondents and many other listeners have this 
consolation: they can always switch away from Tommy ,and enjoy the 
good music offered by the German and Italian broadcasts, which function 
at the same time.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. C. L. DE GRENIER. 

Beit al Mudir, Bahrain Islands, Persian Gulf. 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 


Sir,—In your issue of September 25th under heading “News of the 
Week,” you have a paragraph “Colonials in Britain.” As a regular 
reader of your paper, I could not help coming across your remarks, I 
shall be writing to Lord Cranborne and Lord Listowell. I shall state 
my case concisely, and give you full authority to publish my case 
and my name. 

I am an Indian born of British Indian parents in British Guiana. 
At the outbreak of war I was a medical student at Edinburgh. I volun- 
teered, but was not accepted. Then I wrote to the War Office for 
permission to enlist, which I did on January 15th, in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. Spending four weeks at Crookham depot, I was posted 
to the 18th Casualty Clearing Station at Leighton Buzzard, After I had 
completed over one year’s service, I approached the Commanding Officer 
and asked why I could get no promotion. The C.O. informed me “ that 
the authorities did not wish to have white soldiers taking orders from a 
coloured soldier.” After a very short time I was told that I was being 
posted and the reason given was “that any coloured soldier in a white 
unit which is going to the Middle or Far East must be posted.” As 
soon as I joined the new unit, the 141 Field Ambulance at Enniskillen, 
Northern Ireland, I made enquiries about the colour question. They 
knew nothing of the matter. Then I applied for a recommendation for 
a commission in the Indian Army. The adjutant was very sorry because: 
(a) There was a long waiting list; (6) I was not an N.C.O.; (c) I was 
too old ; (d) I had no technical qualification. I asked for an explanation 
of “technical qualification.” The ,adjutant said that, for instance, if I 
wished to join the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers, I must have higher 
mathematics. He never took the trouble to find out. I possess a Scottish 
Universities Entrance Board certificate with higher maths. I took the 
matter to the Commanding Officer, who made an appointment with the 
Assistant Director Medical Services. This gentleman informed me “ that 
although it is unfortunate and un-Christian, there is a colour prejudice.” 
I asked for a discharge. The A.D.M.S. gave his word that he would 
send my case to the War Office with a very strong recommendation for a 
discharge. This happened in October, 1941. In November, 1941, I was 
sent on a radio course, which I passed. I was graded a radio mechanic and 
transferred to the Royal Army Ordnance Corps and posted to the roth A.A, 
Division. On July 3rd, 1942, I had an interview with the Officer Com- 
manding Radio Section roth A.A. Division. This officer told me “It is 
no use blinking the fact, there does exist a colour prejudice in the British 
Army, and there is no chance of promotion for you.” 

My conduct sheet is clear and I defy anyone to accuse me of any form 
of misbehaviour during my period of service (now two years and nine 
months) in the Army. I shall refrain from comment and leave it to you 
to bring this before your readers. I am most willing to submit myself to 
any public or any form of court enquiry or investigation. 

I shall soon be transferred to the new corps, R.E.M.E.—Your humble 
servant, (Pte.) B. PERSAUD, 7521979. 


roth A.A. Div, Workshops, Radio Maintenance Coy. 
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IN some country places, where general goodwill has been enhanced by 
the war, resentment is arising against one example—to which previous 
reference has been made here—of inequality of sacrifice. There are a 
few households where cream, butter, eggs and poultry, including guinea- 
fowl and turkey, are being consumed in greater profusion than in peace- 
time. The reason is that, since regulations in regard to the sale of 
produce are thought vexatious, the selling of eggs, poultry and milk has 
been given up, and the problem has arisen how to deal with the excessive 
supplies. The problem has been solved in different ways by different 
producers. Some give their surplus to pocrer neighbours, but some, on 
the other hand, think that the best way is to consume as much as possible 
within their own households ; to store innumerable eggs, to make their 
own butter and provide themselves with unlimited cream, using the 
skim to feed stock. The sum of produce so consumed is doubtless not 
great in the general sense, but such examples of luxury in the midst of 
austerity do a good deal of harm to the spirit of a district and are 
therefore worth the attention of authority. 


Tree Surgery 

In the spacious purlieus of a country house stand a number of 
exceptionally fine trees in which holes and clefts were appearing, notably 
in two big oaks that had been struck by lightning many years ago, 
The owner has had resort to the art of tree surgery. The rotten wood 
was scraped away and the clefts filled with a special cement. When the 
surgeon inspected the trees he had dealt with some years before, he 
decided that the trees were stronger than they ever had been. It is a 
delight to see the rolls of clean new growth flowing over the concrete, 
which here and there in smaller wounds has been completely covered and 
the sap flows freely through the new cambium. It is remarkable in 
the district how very large a number of oaks have been struck by 
lightning and how few other trees. I know perhaps a dozen oaks that 
have suffered in one district and not one other tree, though not so far 
off one sequoia suffered from what is called dispersed lightning stroke 
and one telegraph post. It has never, I think, been explained why the 
oak is peculiarly sensitive. It heads the list in all European countries 
except in the North, where pine forests flourish. 


A Grateful Bird 

Here is a true tale showing how quickly birds respond to kind treat- 
ment. A blackbird was caught in a fruit net and released with no little 
difficulty, but it was then found that. the top half of the beak was 
completely removed. The bird’s saviour could not bear to destroy the 
wounded creature, and left it to take its chance. She found it the next 
day in a flourishing state, and saw it successfully unearth and swallow 
a worm in spite of the missing half of the beak. Presently the bird 
came into the house and followed her from room to room without shy- 
ness. The sad part of the story is that the sparrows, apparently irritated 
by its misfeature, took to mobbing it and making its life a burden. 


Conventional Dogs 

In a sort of amateur test of sporting dogs (made by some sportsmen 
amid the unprecedented host of partridge coveys) the dog that came out 
best was a poodle. The intelligence of this variety is as notable in the 
field as in the house. It is a born hunter and retriever, yet the sports- 
man who takes one to a serious shoot needs some nerve. All sorts of 
dogs hunt and retrieve well. The best I have known—in regard to fut 
if not feather—were an Alsatian and a cross between a retriever and 4 
Great Dane. One tamed fox-cub of my acquaintance was a capable 
retriever. 


In the Garden 

In a southern garden, where the American squash has been grown 
for some years from American seed, this year’s crop was got from home- 
saved seed. The result has been a plant which, in flavour at any rate, 
is indistinguishable from the vegetable marrow. Apparently the two 
have crossed and the marrow, in Mendelian phrase, has proved 
“dominant.” A second sowing from the crossbred plant should give 
interesting results. As to the new vegetable celtuce, the more I see and 
hear of it the better it appears. It is large and very hardy, and the 
stems of the lettuce-like leaves suggest celery to some and salsify 
other gourmets. That new and quaint shrub which is a cross betweet 
Buddleia globosa and Veitchiana is still in bloom, proving a wonderful lure 
for autumn butterflies, which are in legion. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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of the North 


There are times when we need 
some guidance to focus the hap- 
penings of the world to our own 
daily lives. Why not look for that 
guidance in The Yorkshire Post ? 
Its fearless criticisms, its forthright 
and ~independent opinions and 
its responsible judgments have 
earned it the respect of all who 
read it regularly. 
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Ask to see it at your Club, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


OCTOBER 2, 





A Life and its Lessons 
Short Journey. By E. L. Woodward. (Faber and Faber. tos. 6d.) 


IN a sense this is an autobiography, written “in the middle of the 
journey of life” (at the age of something over 50) by an Oxford tutor 
in the school of modern history. In another, and a deeper sense, it 
is a series of confessions and causeries which go deep into the essence 
of our times. There are thus two interwoven strands in the book— 
the strand of personal narrative of experience, and the strand of a 
musing reflection on the significance of experience. You follow the 
one strand happily and quietly, and then, on a sudden, there is a 
click: you pass out of time into the other strand—the strand of 
reflection, where the sequence of experience and the tick of the clock 
are forgotten, and the mind “sees into the life of things.” The 
click may come quite suddenly and unexpectedly: the author will 
be standing, in memory, in the warden’s lodgings at All Souls’ 
College in an October afternoon of 1919, waiting for an 
interview with the Warden, and chatting with contemporaries 
who, like himself, had served in the war, and, like himself, 
were candidates for a fellowship—and suddenly memory stops 
its beat, musing begins, and thought flies away to think of “the lost 
generation,” the generation of those who served (and the pick of 
whom fell) in the war, the generation that, somehow, missed itself, 
and is still missing today in our national life. What does it all mean, 
the mind begins to ask itself, and’ what is to be said of its meaning? 
The story stops: the author muses and muses ; and then again there 
is a little whirr of the shutter, and experience, and sequence, and 
time, recur. 

It is a subtle art—the subtler, perhaps, because it is probably un- 
intended. The author speaks of his book as “an attempt to 
generalise from your experience.” It is more than that, and a finer 
work of art than any series of generalisations could be, It is a 
wedding of experience to reflection in a pattern of subtle simplicity. 
Among the records of experience, and in the passages where thought 
is printing its photographs from the negatives of memory, there are 
some memorable pictures—a rainbow over Ealing, seen from a train, 
and what it meant; the monasteries of Mount Athos ; a vignette of 
life among a community of French priests, in Paris, on the eve of 
the last war ; a view of the sudden rise of Kilimanjaro from the 
plain into eternal snow ; an unforgettable glimpse in Peking, from 
the Ten Thousand Hills, over the Forbidden City. But, memorable 
as these pictures are, it is perhaps the interspersed essays or causeries 
(like so many lakes, into which the current of experience flows, rests 
for a little, and then issues again) which will remain longest in the 
reader’s mind. Mention has already been made of the essay on the 
lost generation—an epitaph written to serve as a warning (“let those 
who come back from this war see to it that through omission, selfish- 
ness, and routine, England does not fall for a second time into the 
control of blind guides and nerveless hands”). There are other 
essays that equally deserve mention—one, for instance, on the 
significance of history, what it can teach, and how it can best be 
taught ; another which is headed “ L’Inquiétude Religieux,” and 
which deals with the author’s (and the age’s) doubts and per- 
plexities ; and another on “ the foolish years, 1933-39,” which deals 
with the problem of Germany. Multa tetigit: nihil quod tetigit non 
ornabit,” 

Mr. Woodward speaks, in a footnote, of the delight he had as a 
boy in a kaleidoscope. His own mind has something of the quality 
of a kaleidoscope. Now he is a romantic, caught up in a natural 
piety of pantheism ; now he is whimsical, seeing things by flashes 
and at tangents (“the fact that my experience of the arts is a series 
of sudden illuminations . .. has affected my mind in a larger 
sphere”); now he is a critic, and a severe critic—a critic of the 
Oxford Greats School, a critic of Professor Cast, a critic of the 
Merchant Taylors Company, a critic of Mr. Lloyd George. There 
is acid in his mind as well as romance ; but the acid is the other 
side of romance, and it is because he has seen ideals (the ideal, for 
instance, of a Liberal Party that might, if there had only been the 
insight, have guided England by a true Liberal policy that suited 
“an age of plenty ”)—it is only because he has seen ideals that he is 
also a severe critic of those who have failed, in his view, to serve 
their time and its needs. Perhaps he is too severe a critic, at any rate 
on occasion; perhaps he is too sure that the victa causa which 
pleased a Cato ought to have pleased the gods of Olympus’ But 
his criticism of life (and “criticism of life” is a duty which is not 
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peculiar to poets) shows how deeply he has felt his experience of life, 
and how arduously his mind has pressed out its juices. That is a 
thing to be admired} and not only admired but honoured. And in 
the end he is a critic of himself, and particularly of himself. There 
peeps out, from time toé time, a sort of sense of Phomme d'affaires 
manqué, which is, in reality, a sense that the author might have 
done more to serve his generation. Sursum cor. They also serve 


who only write and teach; and their service is durable. 
ERNEST BARKER. 


. 


A Call to America 
Prelude to Victory. By James B. Reston. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. RESTON’s title can be taken to describe an unsatisfactory period 
before a satisfactory denouement or it can be taken to mean that 
there is an essential readjustment through which we must pass, if 
we are to arrive in the happy land of victory. If we take both 
meanings as implicit in the title, we shall find both admirably 
illustrated. 

Mr. Reston wrote his book in America to awaken his countrymen 
to the acceptance of two unpleasant facts. One is that America is 
still far from all out in her war effort ; she is still, as Mr. Elmer 
Davis put it, “ankle-deep.” The other is that victory will have to 
be earned by a far more complete measure of devotion to the cause 
than is yet, as he thinks, visible in Washington. Mr. Reston quotes 
Goethe: “ That which thy fathers have bequeathed to thee, earn it 
anew if thou wouldst possess it.” It is not of any immediate utility 
to list the assets of the United States, of even of the United Nations, 
and let it go at that. Assets unutilised, hoarded or wasted on 
irrelevant objects frighten no Axis leader. No massed statistics can 
win a war. And the difference between the advertisement of a pro- 
mised action and that action is still considerable ; it may be the 
difference between ‘victory and defeat. 

The United States is a vast country, thousands of miles (if the 
Aleutians be omitted) from direct contact with the war, puzzled 
about many things that seem plain enough to us, still so confident in 
invulnerability as to think the luxury of picking and choosing Allies, 
of shopping around for perfect political solutions; is the inborn 
right of all citizens. The depressing fact that the choice in politics, 
internal and external, is not between black and white, but between 
black and tattle tale grey, is ill-received in America. The even more 
depressing fact that a war has to be paid for now is not generally 
accepted. The third fact that, great as are the resources of the 
United States, they require husbanding and are not adequate for a 
single-handed defeat of the Axis, is even less accepted. 

So many Americans pull their punches for moral reasons. Because 
of India, they think there is a justification for anti-British criticism 
that is often very ill-informed. Because of the Comintern, they are 
glad to find excuses for ill-natured and certainly ill-timed criticism of 
Russia. Because of suspicion of each other, capital and labour 
hesitate about inevitable readjustments in case the other side is 
“ getting away with something.” Total war is talked about, but its 
implications are not accepted. (Few Americans have any real idea 
of the profound difference between their present war-time economy 
and that of the senior belligerents.) But above all, Mr. Reston 
asserts, politics as usual hamper the war effort. Because of politics, 
the opposite of the Dantonesque counsel, “de laudace,” is the 
practice if not the precept of Washington. 

That this picture is too gloomy I should maintain. Mr. Reston, 
possibly unconsciously, is comparing the Washington he saw in the 
spring of 1942 with the London he knew in the autumn of 1940. 
London in the spring of 1940 would be a juster parallel—or even, 
I fear, London in the autumn of 1942. Then it is possible to argue 
that Mr. Reston is unjust to Congress. It is not a parliament in our 
sense ; its members are elected for a different purpose ; for the most 
part they fulfil the function designed for them by the Constitution. 
Still more obviously, they fulfil the function designed for them by 
their voters. In the scepticism about the ability of old-fashioned 
democratic institutions to “take it,” a great deal of criticism is 
directed against the elected persons. It is time that more criticism 
was directed to the electors. Very few American States or districts 
have reason to complain that they are misrepresented. Even the 
twenty-sixth New York district and the fourth Michigan district 
knew what they wanted when they voted for Messrs. Fish and 
Hoffman in 1940. Political frivolity, e.g. the decision to vote or not 
to vote for merely personal or local reasons, is a democratic vice 
very widespread in America. It could, indeed, be argued that the 
American voter gets a better Congress than he deserves. That 9 
many members of both Houses take risks, fight lobbies, refuse 10 
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—— REVEILLE IN 


MARGARET LEECH 

“More interesting than any novel.” Times. 

“ Margaret Leech paints for us with a master hand.” 
John O’London. 

“Very accomplished. . . A sense of drama.” Spectator. 

“In the grand manner . .. brilliantly amusing.”’ Star. 

“Entertaining and something more.” Edward Shanks. 

“Amazing ... this enthralling story.” W. Morning News. 

454 pages. 35 illustrations. 18s. net. 


NIGHT-WORK 


JOHN STUART AREY 


“Lively and moving.” Ralph Straus. 

“An acute and inescapable power.” British Weekly. 

“ The talk of the men is almost faultless. Great sensitive- 
ness and talent.” Frank Swinnerton. 

“I predict for Mr. Arey a considerable success.” 

9s. net. Howard Spring. 


WOMEN IN EXILE 


JEAN ROSS 


“An interesting and moving piece of work.” Ralph Straus. 
“ Admirable . . . an outstanding book.” The Scotsman. 
“Worth anyone’s while to read.” The Tribune. 
“An edge of feminine subtlety ... much to be admired.” 
The Times. 
“A penetrating understanding ... a moving story.” 
Howard Spring. 
“Her characters come leaping to life.” Graham Greene. 
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An ABC with twenty-six full-page illustrations in colour 
and twenty-six in monochrome. 

‘This book is wholly delightful; there is no waste space 
and the production is admirable. It is a book for aunts to 
give and nieces and nephews to receive.” The Spectator. 


A NARROW STREET 


by Elliot Paul 10/6 net 


A narrow street, the rue de la Huchette, lies in the heart 
of Paris. This book is a document which brings back to 
life a group of French men and women who typify, in all 
its nobility and degradation, a civilization the world can 
ill afford to lose. 
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This book had to be reprinted before publication. 


GOOD NEIGHBOURS 


Some Recollections of an English Village 
and its People 


By WALTER ROSE: 


With drawings by John Hookham. 10s. 6d. net 


“Those who delighted in Walter Rose’s story of his 
apprenticeship and trade as ‘ the village carpenter’ will 
renew their pleasure in this sequel. It includes collective 
rather than personal memories, going back over two or 
three generations in the author’s family : memories of his 
near neighbours and of Bucks countryfolk in general. 
Each chapter and group of memories is wrought to a 
smooth careful finish, with something like the feel of a 
specimen piece of joiner’s work: of chosen wood 
scrupulously dovetailed and smoothed yet left plain.” 

Spectator. 


CHRISTIANITY 


AND CIVILISATION 
By H. G. WOOD 


Current Problems Series. No. 16. 3s. 6d. net 


“The best thing on Christianity that has appeared 
during the war. The critical examination of Marxist 
Communism is quite outstanding, and the difficult 
problem of the relation between religion and Government 
is handled with penetration. The author disposes of 
some of the illusions which dog current thinking on the 

social gospel.”——-The Guardian. 


THE TEACHER 
OF NATIONS 


Addresses and Essays In Commemoration of the 
visit to England of the great Czech Educationalist, 
COMENIUS, 1641. 
Contributors:—Eduard Benes, J. L. Paton, Henry Morris, J. D. 
Bernal, R. Fitzgibbon Young, J. B. Conant, O. Odlozilik, Oscar 
Kokoschka, Dorothea, W. Singer, J. G. Crowther, Ernest Barker. 
Edited by Joseph Needham. 5s. net. 


How the memory of the work of Comenius was 
honoured by scholars of our own times may best be seen 
by reading the contents of this book. 


BIRD DISPLAY 
By E. A. ARMSTRONG 


22 plates (42 photographs). 2/s. net 


Mr Armstrong brings together in one volume the 
widely-scattered results of much work, in order to 
arrive at a body of knowledge upon which general con- 
clusions may safely be based. The book is particular in 
its accounts of the behaviour of actual birds, and its 
42 remarkable photographs are an essential part of its 
achievement. The book is a serious contribution to 
comparative psychology and will appeal first of all to 
scientists ; but it is filled with curious facts and stimu- 
lating suggestions, and is as free of technicalities as a 

book of its nature can be. 
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pander to the latest fads, is more to their credit than it is to the 
credit of the American voter who lets the rain of his favour fall on 
the just and unjust alike. But although I think Mr. Reston ought to 
have carried his investigations further back, from the Capitol to the 
polling-booths, he has written an admirable polemical volume. It is 
a call for action and for critical thought. America will have to put up 
or shut up, said President Conant of Harvard over a year ago. 

D. W. BroGan. 


Poet and Priest 


Gerald Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet. By John Pick. 

University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
To be candid without giving offence is almost impossible in certain 
instances, and to review this book from any point of view, but that 
of Hopkins’s adopted Church is one of them. Nevertheless, the 
task must be undertaken in the spirit in which Hopkins undertook 
his own tasks, however short of Hopkins’s own high standard a 
critic may fall. I know nothing of Dr. Pick except that from the 
internal evidence of this book he has written it from the point of 
view of the Society of Jesus, which means, in my opinion, that he 
is not intellectually free and independent, but has an already given 
interpretation to apply both to Hopkins’s work and to his life. 
The fact that in doing this the author is doing precisely what 
Hopkins himself would have done and (in his ietters to Robert 
Bridges, Canon Dixon and Coventry Patmore about his life and his 
poetry) actually did do in no way justifies a literary critic doing the 
same. Dr. Pick, however, might contend, as Father D’Arcy in 
his Foreword claims, that the two titles of priest and poet “are 
inseparable in Hopkins.” 

I do not think we can allow this, It is a critical heresy of the 
most mischievous kind. Our religious sensibility, and sympathy 
with the Christian religion in particular, should not paralyse our 
other human faculties so that we fail to perceive that Hopkins’s 
religion has no more and no less bearing on his poetic virtue than 
Virgil’s or Homer’s Paganism or T’ao Ch’ien’s Taoism. And, if 
we choose other predilections than the religious or the political, the 
case becomes even clearer. There are people who attribute artistic 
genius to tuberculosis. A writer named Max Nordau once had a 
great vogue. He linked genius with moral degeneracy, and thus 
begged two questions at once ; but I suppose neither Father D’Arcy 
nor Dr. Pick can be expected to see that they are doing the same 
in linking poet with priest. All these simplifications. are too simple, 
and whatever aspect of truth such propagandists hold up before us, 
they hold it up in such a way as to block all others and give us 
in the end a thoroughly perverted view. Dr. Pick is not even con- 
sistent. He claims that Hopkins was “ not in any strict sense a con- 
templative or mystical poet”; that the “ sufferings and trials and 
aridities and desolations which he endured . SO poignantly 
expressed in his Dublin poems are not the characteristic of the 
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mystical life, and are shared by earlier stages of the spiritual road to 
perfection ”; but that nevertheless, though “ not a mystical writer or 
a mystical poet, this is not to deny that he may have been a mystic, 
for he may never have expressed that which constitutes the essencé 
of the mystic . . . he may have considered it a ‘sacrilege’ to speak 
of such things.” 
In this case the division between the priest and poet seems so 
profound that attempts to identify them might as well be dropped, 
for the connexion could only be of the nature of that between 
Wordsworth the poet and Wordsworh the Stamp-Controller of 
Westmorland or Burns the poet and Burns the Excise Officer. It 
amounts to this, then, that Hopkins was a poet and he was also a 
Jesuit priest. 
It is unfortunate that Dr. Pick does not make any serious attempt 
at literary criticism, because he shows much sensibility and acumen, 
and a good book on the real subject of Hopkins the poet would be 
most welcome. Nobody. has yet succeeded in it, and few_of our 
critics attempt it, although serious, objective and catholic (in the 
original sense) criticism of poetry is one of the most valuable and 

socially important activities of the human mind. 
W. J. TurNer. 


Before Battle 


By Hallett Abend. (The Bodley Heai 


Ramparts of the Pacific. 
12s. 6d.) 
How Japan Plans to Win. By Kinoaki Matsuo. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


IN a recent number of the New Yorker there was a drawing of two 
prosperous ladies at ease in a New England meadow. Suddenly one 
of them looks up from her newspaper, consternation on her plump 
face. “Oh dear,” she sighs, “ the war seems to be going everywhere, 
Herbert and I went on the ‘Empress of Britain’! ” For those 
of us who love those green islands, the orchid-festooned forests 
through which the Japanese now infiltrate, such pangs as these must 
be recurrent. Nor will Mr. Hallett Abend’s new book discourage 
them. 

An American journalist, distinguished for his knowledge of the 
Far East, Mr. Abend undertook some 12 months ago a flying tour 
of the Pacific, Pearl Harbour, New Caledonia, New Zealand, the 
Commonwealth, the N.E.I., Manila, Singapore. It is through his 
eyes that we have our last view of the Pacific as it should be, splendid 
and untroubled save by the rare ferocity of the wind. 

The purpose of Mr. Abend’s journey was of course political 
rather than nostalgic; and his book is largely made up of articles 
which he wrote at the time, on the imminence of conflict with 
Japan. After due allowance has been made for the inevitable time- 
lag, it must still be said, I think, that Mr. Abend, like so many first- 
class American reporters, is at his best when he is least concerned 
with immediate political problems. The presentation of abstrus 
conflicts in a simple yet dramatic guise fulfilled in its time a useful 
function ; the Gunthers, the Abends, the Reynoldses, certainly 
deserve the gratitude of plain men. But in the fourth year of the 
war we need something more substantial than the article built 
round a telling headline. For this reason Mr. Abend’s book, lively 
and intelligent though it is, leaves one with a strange feeling d 
political insufficiency. 

It is another matter when he is content to describe his own visual 
experiences, without drawing any political implications from them. 
The exaltation of flying over the Pacific, the beauty of Australian 
girls, the strangely bad teeth of New Zealanders, of these subjects 
Mr. Abend writes with charm and vigour. As a picture of the other 
hemisphere on the verge of war, Ramparts of the Pacific is wel 
worth reading. As a contribution to our understanding of the Pacfic 
war, its value is perhaps less obvious. 

How fapan Plans to Win purports to be the wiiietiies of a 
Japanese propaganda work, obtained from the Los Angeles hot 
room of two visiting Japanese officers. A number of such works, 
stressing the “ inevitability ” of war between the Japanese Empitt 
and the Anglo-Saxon world, have appeared in Japan during th 
last few years. Their value was essentially a peace-time one. Tit 
first bomb on Pearl Harbour put the lot of them out of date. AS 
an insight into Japanese aggressive psychology, this particular book 
is of course illuminating. But those who expect dramatic revelation 
of Tokyo’s war policy will be disappointed by it. The two Japanes 
officers in their Los Angeles hotel were not perhaps as careless % 


the publishers would-have us believe. 
SIMON HARcouRT-SMITH. 
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EHIND this door there isghope ! .. . hope for thousands 
B of Cancer sufferers . .. hope that one day the terrible 
toll of 70,000 deaths annually may eventually be 
lowered. This door must never be shut. Somehow money 
must be found to keep going our work of treatment and 
research. Only by your help can this be done. Do not let 
it be said that through lack of funds we were forced to shut 
our doors in the faces of those who appeal to us for help 
... to throw away the benefit of years of research. Please 
send your contribution soon. There is no cause more worthy. 
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The rise of cigarette smoking in England can be traced back to 
the eighteen-fifties, when Army officers introduced the new fashion 
from abroad. 

By the turn of the century, discriminating smokers had come to 
regard Rothmans of Pall Mall as ‘headquarters’ for choice, freshly 





blended cigarettes. Those who lived out of Town began to send 
in regular orders through the post. 

During the present war, the recent acute shortage of cigarettes 
revealed additional advantages in this personal supply system. As 
manufacturing tobacconists we were able to ensure that Rothman 
customers should still receive: regular supplies. For unavoidable 
reasons, however, we were obliged temporarily to restrict the 
number of new customers for whom we could provide this 
specialised service. 

With this experience in mind, we now offer a suggestion. Smokers 
wishing to assure themselves of a regular supply of high-grade 
cigarettes (or tobacco) are advised to make an early enquiry at a 
Rothman shop, or to write to Rothmans Ltd., Folio $2, 
5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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Fiction 

Lyndley Waters. By George R. Preedy. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 
The Siege of Malta. By S. Fowler Wright. (Fredericx Muller. 9s. 6d. 
Marling Hall. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d., 
TALKING loosely, one might call this Children’s Week in fiction ; but 
in fact, though they are not adult reading, no person of judgement 
would commend any one of these three middling-to-silly books to 
the young. 

The most entertaining part of Mr. George Preedy’s new novel is 
the Author’s Note which precedes it, in which he trounces very 
soundly those so unfortunate as to write in manners other than his, 
and points out their error to those who admire tales “ of fashionable 
squalor, where the trivial and the disgusting become objects dwelt 
on for their own sakes ; such tedious fictions are much practised by 
those who have to make a little talent go a long way and are suffered 
by the reader who vaguely supposes that anything sordid must be 
intellectual... .” Hear ye! Hear ye! There is plenty more in 
this robust vein, and Mr. Preedy is so good as to wind up by telling 
us why he likes his own work so very much. Which is nice to hear 
about, because then we know that someone is pleased. 

Lyndley Waters is not quite as spirited as its apologia ; but it is an 
odd tale of the eighteenth century of Edinburgh and Wiltshire ; of 
a sinister heiress-girl, half Scottish, half Spanish, and her crazy 
entourage of Calvinistic old ladies and criminal, fascinating chaplain 
—and what befell the luckless English baronet who married her for 
her money, so as to be able to finish the building and beautifying 
of the house which was his obsession. The whole is written with 
conviction, the dialogue has life and so have most of the minor 
characters, but it bears no relation to truth and, fancywork though 
it is, might have been worked out more consistently. 

The Siege of Malta is the second volume of a romance for which 
Sir Walter Scott left unfinished notes. The third volume is called 
St. Elmo, but stands independently. It was reasonable of the pub- 
lishers to state that the superb drama of Malta’s resistance to the 
Turks some four hundred years ago seemed to Sir Walter Scott a 
fitting subject for a novel. It was less reasonable to refer to Mr. S. 
Fowler Wright as Sir Walter’s “ collaborator.” That is a title that 
could apply to no writer of historical novels now living. A story 
indeed is here, with a good deal that is informative and interesting, 
but the living spirit of chivalry that informed the great Scotsman is 
not to_be claimed for a novelist who is in essence unromantic. Scott 
had his longueurs, but his writing was inspirational for the simple 
reason that it was rooted in a passionate love of the historic past. 
Mr. Fowler Wright gives us a readable story of particular interest at 
the present date of Malta’s history—but he has no inspiration, no 
fire, to lend life to his invention. 

Marling Hall is an even clearer exposition than usual of Mrs. 
Thirkell’s bright, naive theory that those who belong to the Peerage 
are charming, gallant and beautiful, those who belong to County 
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Families are endearing and courageous but with amusing foibles, 
and those who belong to neither, but only to the vast majority of 
humanity, are just stock figures whom any reasonably competent 
novelist treats as caricatures. If readers exist who can overlook this 
major failure in truth, taste and sense, they may find amusement in 
a formula made familiar in Wild Strawberries. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Thackeray : A Critical Portrait. 
Press. 20s.) 

THERE are three main ways of learning about an author. One is 
to study his life and times. Another is to observe the impact of his 
work on an intelligence clearer and more sensitive than our Own. 
The third is to read his books. None of these methods is favoured 
by Professor Dodds. He hardly encourages us to read Thackeray’s 
works, for he saves us the trouble by giving a précis ot each. Nor 
does he add much to our knowledge of the background: Lady 
Ritchie, with all her reticences, gives us more of Paris and Kensing- 
ton in two pages than Professor Dodds in two hundred. Nor does 
he crystallise in a phrase all that we have been vainly groping for: 
to be informed that Henry Esmond has “warm brilliant spots and 
tells a rattling good tale” leaves us sadly unillumined. No; Pro- 
fessor Dodds’ method is that of enumeration. He takes us scrupu- 
lously through Thackeray’s literary career from the first unrealised 
project of a prize essay to the last ballad, with a nice apportionment 
of praise and blame for each work in turn. We.discover that in 
Vanity Fair “ this casualness and steady avoidance of manipulated 
drama yields that lack of scenic tension which is basic to Thackeray’s 
method ”; while “if one corrects, as he reads, some of the 
extravagances of the text” the American lectures “are still attrac- 
tive and rewarding.” We are given his views on Swift (wrong) and 
on Fielding (right) ; and learn that in politics he was always “ more 
or less the big beaming outsider.” The result is a comprehensive 
well-documented painstaking book which should prove invaluable to 
the student who discovers at the eleventh hour that Thackeray is 
included in the syllabus for the English Literature General Paper, 
Those who are not in that unhappy situation will glean little from 
this Critical Portrait that they could not gather more profitably 
from the writings of ‘Thackeray himself. 





By John Dodds. (Oxford University 


Three Tours Through London in the Years 1748, 1776, 1797. 

By W. S. Lewis. (Oxford University Press. 1s. 
Tuis is a delightful subject and Mr. Lewis’s reconstruction is fully 
worthy of the editor of the Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s corre- 
spondence. These three studies were lectures with none of their 
usual faults, amd they are fascinatingly annotated, for, as Mr. Lewis 
rightly observes, a book of this kind is rubbish without footnotes. 
Here is something for all lovers of the eighteenth century—the build- 
ings, the theatre, Ranelagh, the Rotunda, above all the current topics 
of conversation. We are given the impressions of contemporary 
travellers such as Casanova and the young Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
and such nostalgic memories as Walpofe’s account of an evening at 
Hampton Court. “I was strolling in the garden in the evening . . . 
and Lady Solant asked Mr. Gammon to sing. . . . His deep notes 
are calculated for the solemnity of Purcell’s music, and for what I 
love particularly, his mad songs and the songs of sailors. It was 
moonlight and late and very hot, and the lofty facade of the palace 
and the trimmed yews and canal made me fancy myself of a party 
in Grammont’s time.” An interesting lesson in historical perspective 
is supplied by the fact that the Declaration of Independence is not 
printed in the Annual Register, and in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
it follows the account of a lady and gentleman from Siberia who 
are expert in hair-dressing. An interesting revelation is the sugges- 
tion that the tourist’s refined landlady would speak in the accents of 
a down-east Yankee. Mr. Lewis writes graceful prose, and not the 
least lively part of this admirable book are his occasional digressions 
on our own century. 


New Life to the Land. By George Woodcock. (Freedom Press. 64.) 
An Old Countryside for New People. By C. E. M. Joad. (Dent. 6d.) 
Mr. Woopcock’s pamphlet exploits the anarchist point of view that 
“society shouid be based on the free co-operation of individual men 
and women in fulfilment of their functional and economic needs.” 
It outlines an agricultural policy whereby, under a system of small 
units of land in common ownership, administration by the workers, 
intensive cultivation, enlightened attention to such matters 43 
mechanisation, the use of fertilisers, breeding, better seeds, disease, 
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&c., this island “could be made ‘sufficiently fruitful to grow an 
abundance of our essential foods.” With much of Mr. Woodcock’s 
condemnation of our pre-war agriculture, there can be little disagree- 
ment ; and it grows increasingly clear that, whatever political policy 
we adopt in the future, one of the first concerns of post-war Govern- 
ment will be the problem of bread, and that, towards the solution 
of this problem, it will have to foster the application of a sane and 
practical husbandry throughout the land Where readers may dis- 
agree with Mr. Woodcock is, of course, in the methods by which 
he proposes to secure that sensible husbandry. Moreover, he some- 
times tends to spoil his case by over-statement, as in his condemna- 
tion of existing War Agricultural Committees, and in his contention 
that, despite the rise in wages, the farm-hand is no better off today 
than he was before the war. Yet the reader would be ill-advised 
to ignore this pamphlet on that account, for it contains many 
pertinent things plainly said 

Mr. Joad’s pamphlet, on the other hand, has no detailed or 
specific solution to offer for the problem it is apparently, designed 
to expound ; in fact, its author goes out of his way disarmingly to 
state that he has no special qualifications for such a task. His space 
is therefore mainly taken up with a vivid, if somewhat too partial, 
picture of housing conditions in this country before the war, and for 
the rest with a few tentative suggestions as to how to bridge the 
gulf which separates the townsman from nature. In other words, 
there is plenty of righteous anger in Mr. Joad’s pages, but little 
indication how that anger could be diverted into more useful 
channels. 


The International Who’s Who. (Allen and Unwin. 80s.) 


THE new volume of The International Who’s Who contains about 
eighty pages fewer than its predecessor of 1941. In other words, the 
newcomers have not made up, quantitatively, for the casualties, 
such, for example, as Marshal von Reichenau, who is now eliminated. 
It is questionable whether this promptness in expunging from its 
pages men of European eminence so recently dead does not some- 
what detract from the value of the book as a work of reference. It 
certainly means that one is compelled to retain the earlier as well 
as the most recent edition. In other respects this valuable compila- 
tion retains all its usual features. 


You Can't Do Business with Hitler. By Douglas Miller. (Skeffing- 
ton. §S.) 

WHEN Mr. Miller wrote this able tract, over a year ago, the United 

States was still nominally at peace, and there were many Americans 

who thought that they could do business with Hitler. They not 

merely hankered after peace at almost any price; they nursed the 


illusion that once comforted so many of our notables, that Hitler 
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was a conservative barrier against Communism. Mr. Miller knew 
Germany and the Nazis too well from the inside to be taken in by 
them, and he performed a public service in exposing what business is 
under Hitler, the Competitive methods of Hitlerism and the im- 
possibility of his calling a halt. One would like to think that a 
book of this kind is totally superfluous in both America and Britain 
today. But it is not. We have been conditioned to be hostile to 
“ propaganda”; we are hardened to atrocity stories; we find it 
very difficult to believe that men and systems can be totally unlike 
us and ours. And British and American complacency is so great 
that men seriously think that no doubt Hitler does this or that to 
Poles or Czechs, but “not to us.” But the utility of this tract 
would have been even greater if it had been brought up to date. 
As it is, many of its pages have a curious dated air. Its very timeli- 
ness in 1941 makes it a little archaic in parts today. But, on the 
whole, its argument is almost as relevant now as it was then. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHILE the Government has largely succeeded in taking the profit 
out of war, anyone who watches company profit and loss accounts 
must have been impressed by the recovery tendencies apparent in 
the past two years. As the field of war has extended, the financial 
list has grown longer, the most recent addition being the large group 
of rubber, tin and other trading concerns in the Far East ; but parallel 
with this development a steadily increasing number of undertakings 
engaged in the home field have been achieving improved results. 
Broadly, what has happened is that after an initial phase in which 
business was deranged by war conditions, many concerns have suc- 
ceeded, in one way and another, in adapting their organisation to 
the new requirements. Long-headed investors have not been slow 
to recognise the implications of this adjustment process, especially 
when the companies in question, as is often the case, have good post- 
war prospects. This is why we see buying in the stock markets of 
recovery shares even up to prices which obviously include a good 
deal for the possibilities of improvement either during the war or 
after. There is still a big and promising field for investors who are 
prepared to take a view and exercise patience, although the most 
attractive shares are often in short supply. 


STORES PROFITS RECOVERY 

How well the stores undertakings are achieving war-time adjust- 
ment in face of the handicaps of rationing, shortage of supplies, &c, 
is apparent from the preliminary figures for the year to July 31st 
just announced by Debenhams. This group has a_ well-spread 
business not predominantly subject to conditions affecting turnover 
in London. Its net profit has risen from £485,735 to £566,897, which 
has enabled the board not merely to maintain the allocations to 
general reserve and taxation reserve at £50,000, but to resume divi- 
dends on the ordinary capital with 12} per cent. As the capital is 
very highly geared, this distribution involves only a trifling amount. 
The carry forward is raised by £25,000 to £290,689. Side by side 
with this improvement in the earnings of the parent company, Harvey 
Nichols, one of the Debenham’s subsidiaries, reports a jump im 
profits from £21,292 to £105,548, preference arrears are to be paid 
off and £10,000 is placed to reserve for taxation. Settlement of the 
company’s E.P.T. position as well as satisfactory earnings appears 
to be indicated by the declaration by John Lewis of a half-year's 
dividend on its 7 per cent. preference shares. On the strength of 
this decision these £1 shares have recovered from 15s. to 16s. od, 
but still seem to me to be under-valued. They are well worth pat. 


RECOVERY SHARE 


After the achievement of Wells Watford Brewery, which has cleared 
off all its preference dividend arrears at a single stroke, the position 
of other brewery concerns now on the way to recovery is worth 
investigating. Among them is the Ely Brewery, of Cardiff, whos 
trading profits have risen in the past three years from £246,845 © 
£540,626. There are arrears of debenture interest and sinking fund 
to be eliminated, but the £10 preference shares, around £3, the 
equivalent of only 6s. for a £1 share, look a good purchase. No 
dividends have been paid since 1927, but as there is only £110,00 
of preference in front of £690,000 of ordinary capital, the actual dive 
dend requirements in relation to the size of the undertaking af 
small. As the earnings improve so should the valuation of te 
preference shares. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 


PERSONAL 


YANCER SUFFERER. Poor woman, 4 dependent 

y children, one epileptic. Net income for six 41s. per 
week. Funds for nourishment urgemtly needed. Jewellery 
gratefully received. Case 240/42.—-NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CANCER Retier, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
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